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ATURAL hiſtory has always 
afforded ample employment 
for the induſtrious, and amuſement 
mn the idle. It is a ſtudy both 

ble and uſeful: it entertains 
* it inſtructs, and blends the 
moſt pleaſing ideas with the moſt va- 
luable diſcoveries. It includes every 
object which the whole univerſe pre- 
ſents to our obſervation; and its 
amazing variety fills the ſoul with a- 
ſtoniſhment and delight. 

It is very natural to imagine that 
there is a kind of order and unifor- 
mity extended through the whole ſyſ- 
tem of things ; and, indeed; upon a 
tranſient view of the works of nature, 
ſhe ſeems to have acted upon a cer- 
tain plan: we form a thouſand falſe - 
reſemblances in her productions ; we 
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perceive their mechaniſm is different, 


ductions of nature, creates only aff 


cauſe our admiration. Too weak for 
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even compare r with animals, 
and animals with minerals: yet, up · 
on a more attentive inſpecti 


« 


ion, we 


and their organization ſo various, that 
theſe reſemblances ſubſiſt much leſs 
in nature, than in the imagination of 
hypothetical writers. | 

But the infinite variety of the pro- 


ſmall part of our aſtoniſnment; her 
art, her mechaniſm, her ſeveral re- 
ſources, nay even her irregularities, 


ſuch immenſity of thought, the hu- 
man mind ſinks, overwhelmed, be- o 
neath this weight of wonders. The 

reat Creator's hand ſeems to haveMrn 
formed not one determined number te 
one ſettled chain of ſpecies, but withWre 


diffuſive power to have ſpread abroad 


at once a world of beings, ſome re- 
lative, others diſſimular: an- infinity 
of combinations, harmonic and con- 
tradictory, and a perpetual alterna- 
tive of deſtruction and * 
bs” | 8 | a 
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PREFACE „ 


What an awful ſenſe of the adora- 
tion due to the great Creator; what 


well an immenſe idea of his power, mult 
ent, this proſpect of the univerſe inſpire! 
that Nor is the ſtudy of nature barren 
leſs and unentertaining. Diſcoveries of 


the utmoſt utility are the conſtant re- 
ſult of a diligent enquiry ; the aſſi- 


W labours in vain in theſe reſearches. 
her But, notwithſtanding all theſe advan- 


re- ¶ tages, natural hiſtory is too much 


ties, WM neglected. The treatiſes already ex- 
for tant upon this ſubject are, indeed, no 
hu -· little diſcouragement. The works 

be · ¶ of thoſe who have hitherto written on 
The Natural Hiſtory, are either too volu- 


haveſſ minous to be read, or too expenſive. 


nber to be purchaſed by the generality ot 
with readers. 

broad We were, therefore, perſ uaded that 
e re· a Syſtem of Natural Hiſtory, if pro- 
finityMperly executed, enriched with all the 
modern diſcoveries, and ſold at a 
moderate price, would meet with en- 
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duous and attentive examiner never 


emen; eſpecially if the uſes. 
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dying, panting, &c. were added to 
their hiſtory 3 as theſe particulars, 


| hitherto been either totally neglected, 


tures, to be looked upon with a care. 


arguments, exciting us to a conſtant 


of the various products of nature in 
medicine, mechanics, manufactures, 


though of the greateſt utility, have 


or very ſuperficially conſidered. 
The great Creator, ſays Dr. 
Derham, in his Phyſ. Theol. book 
xi. did not beſtow ſo much curioſi. 
ty and workmanſhip upon his crea- 


leſs incurious eye, eſpecially to have 
them ſlighted or contemned; but te 
be admired by the rational part of the 
world, to magnify his own power to 
all the world, and the ages thereof 
and ſince the works of the creation ar 
all of them ſo many demonſtrations of 
the infinite wiſdom and power c 
God, they may - ſerve us as fo man) 


fear of the Deity, and a ſteady and 

hearty obedience to all his laws.” 
Heſides exalting our veneration to. 
wards the Almi gfe, the various be 
5 ne fi 
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in nefits reſulting to human ſociety from 
res, this ſublime ſcience, merit our moſt 
to ſerious conſideration. + 
lars, Great improvements have been 
have lately made in the ſcience of Natural 
ted, WM Hiſtory ; our illuſtrious countryman, 
Mr. Ray, publiſhed his Synopſis at 
a period when the ſtudy of Natural 
Hiſtory was but beginning to dawn 
in theſe kingdoms, and when our 


niſh him with the lights we now ene 


of the few animals brought over here, 
and collect the reſt of his materials 
from other writers. Under his hand 
the indigeſted matter of Aldrovandus 
and Geſner aſſumed a new form, and 


ous. 


Linnæus publiſhed his firſt ſyſtem 


veral others, varying conſtantly in 
the arrangement of the animal king- 


have, 


contracted commerce could not fur- 


joy. He could only give deſcriptions 


the whole became clear and perſpicu- 
in 1725, which was followed by ſe- 


dom, even to the laſt edition of 766. 
The variations in his different ſyſtems 
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have, probably, ariſen from the new 
and continual diſcoveries that are 
made in this ſcience, or perhaps from 
a diffidence in the abilities he had ex- 
erted in his prior performances. 
In 1751, Mr. Klein publiſhed a 
Syſtematic Deſcription of Quadry- 
peds, in the firſt order of which he 
follows the general arrangement of 
Mr. Ray, but judiciouſſy ſeparates 
certain animals which Mr. Ray had 
conſolidated. He 1s not equally hap- 
py in his ſecond order, for, as Mr. 
Pennant juſtly obſerves, © by a ſer- 
vile regard to a method taken from 
the number of toes, he has jumbled 
together moſt oppoſite animals; the 
camel and the ſloth, the moleand the 
bat, the glutton and apes.” b 
In 1756, another ſyſtem was pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Briflon, in which his 
animals were arranged by the number 
or defect of their tecth. It unavoid- 
ably happens that, by this method, 
ſome quadrupeds, differing widely 
from each other in their manners, are 
| Rh he 00 
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too intimately connected in this ſyſ- 


tem. 


Let us now turn our eyes to a ge⸗ 
nius of another kind, who has paid 
little actention to method in claſſing 
his quadrupeds: I mean M. de Buffon. 
The warmth of his ſtile, and the bril- | 
liancy of his imagination, are inimi- 
table; he has, 1 in the moſt entertain- 
ing manner, given the completeſt de- 
ſcriptions of the ceconomy of the 
whole four-footed creation. The 
miſunderſtanding between L.innzus 
and M. de Buffon, which has long 


ſubliſted, is moſt injurious to ſcience. 


The F rench naturaliſt never mentions 
the Swede but with contempt ; and 
Linnæus, in return, never deigns to 
quote the Frenchman, fearing he 
ſhould, by that means, confer on 
him too much honour. 

About the year 1760, Dr. Brookes 
made his appearance as a ſyſtematic 
writer on Natural Hiſtory, who has 


entirely adopted the method of Mr. 


* in the Oy of quadrupeds, 


birds, 
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birds, and fiſnes. We cannot, there- 


fore, entirely approve of his method 
of arrangement, and ſtill leſs can we 
coincide with him in opinion, that 
copper- plates, well execuled, are not 
required in a Syſtem of Natural Hiſ- 
W ; 
— Theſe are his words: © Copper- 
plates, moderately well done, antwer 
the learner's purpoſe every whit as 
well as thoſe which cannot be pur- 
chaſed but at vaſt expence ; they ſerve 
to guide us to the archetypes in na- 
ture, and this is a// that the fineſt pic- 
ture ſhould be permitted to do; for 
nature herſelf ought always to be exa- 
mined by the learner before he has 


| N done.” ; 


It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
it is our intention to purſue a very 
different plan: though Dr. Brookes 
choſe to have his copper-plates 
* moderately well done,” we are de- 
' termined that our's ſhall be elegantly 
and accurately engraved: we ſhall be 


pe rticularly careful not to copy either 
the doctor's ftyle, or his animals. 
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The ingenious Mr. Pennant fa- 


voured the world with his Synopſis 
of Quadrupeds, in 1771. He co- 


pies Mr. Ray, in his _ diviſion - 
of animals into hoofed and digita- 

ted; but, like Mr. Klein, forms ſe- 
parate genera of the rhinoceros, hip- 
popotaine, tapir, and muſk. The 
camel is placed in the firit order 
after the muſk. He places the 
apes as Mr. Ray has done, which 
are followed by the maucaucos. 
The carnivorous animals deviate 
but little from Mr. Ray's ſyſtem, 
and are arranged according to that 
of Linnæus, after omitting the ſeal, 
mole, threw, and hedge-hog. 

Mr. Pennant continues the herbi- 
vorous or frugivorous quedrupeds in 
the ſame ſtation that Mr. K ay aſſign- 
ed them; in which claſs he alſo. com- 
prehends the ſhrew, the mole, and 
the hedge-hog. . With reſpect to the 
number of its cutting teeth, the mole 
1 1 IS 


is an exception to the charaQer of this 
order; but its manner of living, places 
it more naturally than with the feræ, 


28 Linnæus has done. The fourth 
ſection of digitated quadrupeds con- 
fiſts of thoſe which are abſolutely def. 
titute of cutting teeth, ſuch as the 
ſloth and n Fred The fifth ſec- 
tion is formed of thoſe which are en- 
tirely deſtitute of teeth. The third and 
fourth orders, or diviſions, are the pin- 
nated or winged quadrupeds: the bats 
are winged quadrupeds, and form the 
next gradation from this to the claſs 
of birds. 

Doctor Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the 
Earth and animated Nature, was 
uſhered into the world in 1774 : the 
doctor ſays his natural hiſtory is writ- 
ten with only ſuch an attention to 
ſyſtem as ſerves to remove the reader's 
embarraſſments, and allure him to 
2 180 My aim, continues he, 


as been to carry on juſt as much 
method as was ſufficient to ſhorten 
my deſcri iptions by generalizing them.” 

| it 


It is evident, indeed, that the doc- 


tor has endeavoured to be rather en- 
tertaining than ſyſtematic. 

The number of beings endued with 
life, ſeems, at a curſory view, to be 
infinite; the foreſt, the waters, the 
air, teem with animals of various 
kinds; almoſt every vegetable, and 
every leaf, has millions of minute in- 
habitants, each of which is deſtined 
to perform his allotted taſk ; and 
ſome are objects of the greateſt 
curioſity. But the active and inquiſi- 
tive mind 18 not intimidated with the 
immenſe variety; it engages in the 
taſk of numbering, grouping, and 
claſſing all the various Kinds that fall 
within its notice, continually diſco- 
vers new relations between the ſeve- 
ral parts of the creation, acquires a 
method of conſidering ſeveral at a 
time under one point of view ; and, 
at length, perceives that the variety 
is neither ſo great nor ſo inſcrutable 
as was at firſt imagined, 


C- : With- 


gquire may be there, but we know not 


» PREFACE 


Without method very little pro- 
8 can be made in the ſcience of 

atural Hiſtory, it is that alone which 
fixes the attention to one point, and 
leads it, by flow and certain'degrees, 
to leave no part of nature unex. 
plored. 

All naturaliſts have adopted ſome 
method of claſſing or grouping the 
ſeveral parts of nature ; Mr. Buffon, 
Indeed, has pretended to treat thek 


nA 28 


methodical diviſions with contempt; ws 
Tn without the aid of ſyſtem, natur g 


muſt ſtill have ule: undiſtin. 
guiſhed, like furniture heaped toge- 
ther in a room; every article we rej 


where to find them, _. 

We hope to be more ſyſtemati 
without being leſs entertaining than 
. Goldſmith, and have, therefore 
in general, adopted the arrangement 
of our countryman, Mr. Pennant; 
dàs it appears to us to be the mol 
| regular and rational, though we ho 


to be excuſed if we make ſome little 
deviation. 


formance on a ſmall type, that it 
may be copious without being ex- 
penſive, and have embelliſhed it 
with between four and five hundred 
animals, &c. well knowing that the 
idea of a bird, a beaſt, &c. cannot 
be ſo accurately conveyed by a de- 
ſcription as by the figure of ſuch 
animals, curiouſly and accurately « en- 


graved on copper. 
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We have choſen to print this per- 
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Or QUADRUPEDS IN GENERAL, 
F we take a comparative view of 
the various animals of the globe, 
we ſhall be convinced that, next 


moſt rank, and conſequently ought to 
be the firſt objects of our conſideration, 
The fimilitude between their ſtructure 
and our own, the inſtincts which they 
ſeem to enjoy in a ſuperior degree to 
the other claſſes that inhabit air and 
water, their conſtant ſervices, or their 
unceaſing hoſtilities to men, all render 
them the moſt intereſting parts of ani- 
mated nature, and entitle them to claim 
our firſt attention. 
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18 Of QUapRUPEDsS in general. 
It is probable that, in the firſt age 


of the world, before theſe animals were 
ſo completely ſubdued as they are at 


| on they were nearer upon an equa- 
I 


ty with us; and, in ſome degree, diſ- 
puted the poſſeſſion of the earth. Man, 


when almoſt a ſavage himſelf, was ut- 
terly unqualified to civilize a foreſt:. 


While he continued naked, unſheltered, 


and unarmed, every wild beaſt was a 


formidable rival, and the deſtruction of 
ſuch was the firſt employment of heroes. 


But when he began to multiply, and 


arts to accumulate, the moſt noxious ! 
theſe rivals he baniſhed from the plains; 
he ſoon eſtabliſhed an empire over al 


the orders of animated nature; a pan 


was taken under his care and protection, 
while the reſt ſought a precarious gc- 
fuge in the deſart. 75 
Quadrupeds, inſtead of rivals, ar: 
now become the afliftants of man; to 
them he allots laborious employment, 
and finds them patient, humble, read: 
to obey, and content with the ſmallct 
retribution. But the independent ſpirit 
of theſe animals could not be broken, 
without long and repeated efforts. Se- 
veral generations muſt paſs, before thi 


lavage freedom of wild animals can be 


.totall; 
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ents, 
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totally ſubdued. Dogs and cats, when 
taken from a ſtate of natural wildneſs 


Lin the foreſt, ſtill tranſmit their fierce- 


neſs to their young: and, though in 
general concealed, will diſplay itſelf on 
jeyeral occahons. Thus not only their 
diſpoſition, but their very forms are al- 
tered, by the aſſiduity and application of 
man in bringing them up. 

Of all the ranks of animated nature, 
quadrupeds bear the neareſt fimilitude 
to man. The reſemblance will be par- 
ticularly {r king, when they are taught 
to walk ſorward in an upright poſture, 
erected on their hinder feet. We then 
perceive that all their extremities cor- 


reſpond, in a great degree, with ours, 
and preſent us with a rude imitation of 


our own. The reſemblance is fo very 
ſtriking 1n ſome of the ape kind, that 
anatomiſts can ſcarce diſcov cr in what 
part of the human body man's ſuperio- 
rity conſiſts. 

Voda comparing their internal ſtrue- 
ture with our own, the reſemblance 
will appear ſtill ſtronger: we ſhall then 
perceive that they enjoy many advan- 
tages in common with us, above the 
lower tribes of nature. However mor- 
tifying the reflection may be, they are, 


tke 


20 Of OYAD RUE Ds in general. 
like us, placed above the claſs of birds, an 
by bringing forth their young alive; 
like us, they are alſo placed ova the PPP 
claſs of fiſhes, by breathing through the MP 
lungs ; like us, they are placed above. 
the claſs of inſects, by having red} 
blood circulating through their veins; “ 
and, like us, they are different from" 
almoſt all the other claſſes of animated 
nature, being either wholly, or partly] 
covered with hair. How liehe reaſon 
Þ have we, therefore, to be proud of out] 
[| perſons alone, to the perfection of which | 
quadrupeds make ſuch very near ap- 
i VERS: | | 
Quadrupeds are leſs apt to be changed 
by the influence of climate or food than 
the lower ranks of nature; a further ME 
argument of their fimilitude to man. MW" 
Birds, it is well known, are very apt 
i to alter both in ſize and colour; fiſhes 
1 alter ſtill more; inſects may be taught 
to change, and adapt themſelves to any 
climate; and, if we deſcend to plants, 
i which have a kind of animated exiſt- 
| ence, their kinds may be readily al- 
tered, and brought to aſſume new forms. 
The figure of animals may be conſi- 
dered as a kind of drapery, which hu- 
IN) man athduity may put on or off: in 
22 man 
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an indeed the drapery is almoſt in- 
ariable 3 in Hl 12a it admits of 
me variation; and, if we deſcend to 
ze inferior claſſes of animal exiſtence, 
be variety may be made {till greater, 
Though quadrupeds are in general 
vided from the various kinds areund 
nem, yet ſome are of ſo equivocal a 
Wature, that it is difficult to determine 
Whether they deferve to be ranked in 
ne quadruped claſs, or placed with 
Wole below them. The bat, for in- 
nce, approaches the aerial tribe, and 
ight by ſome be ranked among the 
irds. Tue porcupine, being covered 
uh quills, has ſome pretenſions to the 
ame claſs, as it informs us that birds 
re not the only part of nature that are 
rniſhed with ſuch a defence. The 
rmadilla, being covered with a ſhell, 
ight be referred to the tribe of ſnails 
r inſects; the ſeal and the morſe, be- 
g furniſhed with fins, and reſiding al- 
aoſt conſtantly in the water, might be 
anked among the fiſhes. All theſe be- 
ome lefs perfect, the farther they re- 
ede from the human figure, and may 
de conſidered as the loweſt kinds of that 
laſs to which we have aſſigned them. 


But, 


But, although there is ſuch infinit 
variety in quadrupeds, they all ſeen 


well adapted to their reſpective ſtations, 


and probably enjoy a ſtate of happinek 
adapted to their nature. We may ſup. 

oſe the floth, that is two months em. 
ployed in climbing up a ſingle tree, 0 
a mole, who cannot diftinaly ſee on 
account of the imallneſs of its eye, 
are miſerable and helpleſs creatures; 
but their life is perhaps a life of luxury; 


the moſt pleaſing food is eafily obtain. 


ed, and, as they are abridged in on 
pleaſure, in thoſe which remain thei 
enjoyment may be doubled. At work, 


the inferior kinds of animals have on 
the torments of immediate evil to en 
counter, which 1s tranfient and acci 


dental; but man has two ſources 0 
calamity, that which he ſuffers, an 
that which he foreſees or dreads : he 
would therefore be the molt wretchel 
of all beings, if his rewards were to h 
only in this life. : 
| The heads of quadrupeds, thoug 
very different, are generally adapted t 
their mode of living. It is ſharp u 


ſome, the better to facilitate the turn 


ing up the earth, in which their foot 
lies hid. It is long in others, to afftor 
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init greater room for the ol factory nerves, 
feen in dogs, who find out their prey, 
om nd purſue it by the ſcent. In tome, 
ine in che lion, it is ſhort and thick, to 


give ſtrength to the jaw, and the better 

o qualify it for combat. Quadrupeds, 
which feed on graſs, are enabled to 
old down their heads to the ground, 
dy a ſtrong tendinous ligament, which 
xtends from the head to the middle of 
he back. ; 5 

In all animals the teeth are perfectly 
Edapted to the nature of their diet. In 
hoſe who live upon vegetables, they 
eem entirely calculated for gathering 
and bruiſing their ſimple food, being 
dged before, and fitted for cutting; 
but broad and fitted for pounding to- 
es MVards the end of the jaw. The teeth 

auf carnivorous animals are ſharp be- 
: ore, and fitted rather for holding 
tchel han dividing. They ſerve as grind- 
to tones in the one; in the other, as 
veapons of defence. In both, how- 
ever, the ſurfaces of the grinding teeth 
are unequal, with cavities and riſings 
which- tally with each other when the 
turn aws are brought into contact. Theſe 
r fool nequalities better ſerve for grinding and 
affonleomminuting the food, but they grow 
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are made for ſtrength only, in ord: 


they endeavour to avoid. Deers, hares 
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{mo0ther with age: old animals there 
fore require a longer time to che 
their food, than thoſe in the prime an 
vigour of life. W | 

The legs and feet of quadrupeds an 
entirely ſuited to the motion and exc 
ciſes of each animal. In ſome thi 


to ſupport a vaſt unwieldy frame, an 
are neither flexible nor beautifull 
formed, The elephant, the rhinocerc 
and the ſea-horſe, have legs reſemblia 

illars: were they ſmaller they wou 
55 unable to ſupport ſo huge a body 
flexibility and ſwiftneſs would be uſelci 
to them, as they do not purſue othe 
animals for food; and, conſcious d 
their ſuperior ſtrength, there are nom 


and other animals whole ſafety depem 
upon their flight, have flender ant 
nervous legs. Were it not for this ad. 
vantage, their races would be entirely 
extinguiſhed, as they would ſoon be 


A | ave 
come the prey of every. carnivorou A 
animal. The means of ſafety are in— 5 
deed ſuperior to thoſe of offence, and a 


* ic \ t 11 6 252 
a :M.. 
it is olily by patience, perſeverance, W 


and induſtry, that the purſuing anima q 

as Co e 2 U 
can ſucceed; The feet of ſome, that 
8 5 | feed 
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eed upon fiſh alone, are fitted for 
imming: the toes of theſe animals 
re joined together with membranes 
ke thoſe of geeſe and ducks, by which 
ey ſwim with yreat rapidity. Ani- 
als that lead a life of hoſtility, and 
evour others, have their feet armed 
ith ſharp claws, which ſome of them 
an ſheath and unſheath at pleaſure : 
n the contrary, peaceful animals 
ave generally hoofs, which ſerve ſome 
f them as weapons of defence, and are 
ore convenient to all for traverſing 
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u tenfive tracts of country, than the 

ody . : 
- Wlaw-foot of their hoſtile purſuers. 

ele. 2 3 

Me The ſtomach of each animal is in 


eneral proportioned to its food, or the 
aſe or difficulty of obtaining it. In 
hoſe which live upon fleſh, and ſuch 
ouriſhing ſubſtances, it is ſmall and 
landular, affording ſuch juices as are 
eſt adapted to digeſt and macerate its 
ontents, On the contrary, fuch am- 
als as feed entirely upon vegetables 
ave a large ſtomach ; and ruminating 
nimals, or ſuch as chew the cud, have 
ur ſtomachs ; all which ſerve as ſo 
any laboratories to prepare and turn 
err groſs food into proper nutriment. 
uffon afferts, however, that in Africa, 
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where the plants afford greater nouriſh. 


veral animals which with us have four, 
are there found to have but two: but, i 
is certain, that the ſize of the inteſting 
are proportioned to the nature of the 
food in all animals; where that is plen. 
tifully furniſhed, the ftomach dilate 
to anſwer the encreaſe. It is large 1 
domeſtic animals that are abundantly 
ſupplied ; but in the wild animal 
-whoſe nouriſhment is precarious, it | 
more contracted, and the. inteſtines an 
conſiderably ſhorter. 

All animals are thus fitted by natur 

to fill up ſome peculiar ſtation. I 

largeſt live an inoffenſive life, an 
range the foreſt without injuring other: 

and are ſupported by the productions 

the earth: they neither attack nor avoi 

the reſt of the quadrupeds. With the 

ſtrength, nature has given them gen 

tle and inoffenfive diſpoſitions 5 or tho 

enormous creatures would be more the 

a match for all the reſt of the creatio! 

Were the elephant as fierce and mil 

chievous as the tiger, what devaſtatic 


To oppole thoſe larger animals, an 
in ſome degree, to prevent their ex 
N e berand 


Hh | | 
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zerance, there is a ſpecies of the carni- 
vorous kind inferior in ſtrength, but of 
greater cunning and activity. The 
tiger, and the lion, lay in wait for the 
arger kinds of prey, ſeize them by ſur- 
rize, and attack them at a diſadvan- 
age. Except the dog alone, none of 
he carnivorous kinds will make a yo- 


re 1 

anth untary attack, unleſs ey have the 
mal dvantage on their ſide. Cowards by 
it Mature, they uſually catch their prey 


by a ſudden leap from ſome lurking 
place z for the larger beaſts are too 
dowerful, and the ſmaller too fleet for 


It is not without reluQance that a 


SS all 


1a tur 
"Uh 


an s | 
ther on will attack an horſe, and then only 
ons Me keeneſt hunger can compel him to 


In Italy the combats between a lion 
nd an horſe are frequent : they are 
oth incloſed in a kind of amphitheatre 
e lion wheels about as he approaches, 
hile the horſe preſents his hinder parts 
d the enemy : the lion continues going 
dund and round, gradually narrowing 
is circle, till he finds himſelf at a pro- 
er diſtance to make his ſpring ; and, 
the very inſtant that he ſprings, the 
orſe laſhes with both legs from be- 
nd, and the deciſion is generally in 
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his favour, for it more frequently hap- 
ns that the lion is ſtruck motionleſs 
y the blow, than that he effects hi; 
jump between the horſe's ſhoulder: 
If the lion is ſtunned or left ſprawling, 
the horſe leaves him, without attempt: 
ing another ſtroke; but, if the lion 
ſucceeds, he never quits his prey till he 
tears him 1n pieces. | 
But hoſtilities are not confined te 
the larger animals of the foreſt, there 
is a more treacherous conteſt between 
the lower ranks of quadrupeds : the 


goat, the catamountain for the hare 0 
the rabbit, and the ſquirrel and ti 
mouſe are purſued by the wild ca 
The deficiency of ſtrength in each ca 
nivorous animal, 1s fully atoned fo 
by patience, aſſiduity, and cunning, 

Few wild animals hunt after the! 
prey in the day time. In count 
that are inhabited, they are deter 
by their fears of man, and in thoſe ei 

tenſive countries that lie towards th 

ſouth, in which they reign the u 
diſputed tyrants, they are diſcourag 

by the exceſſive heat of the ſun. Ti 

carnivorous animals retire to their det 
as ſoon as the morning __— 
| | nn 
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Of QUADRUPEDsS in general. 29 
hich time the elephant, the deer, and 
he other inoffenſive animals make their 
ppearance. But when night returns, 
e ſtate of hoſtility begins: the whole 
reſt echoes to a variety of different 
zowlings ; the roaring of the lion re- 
embling diſtant thunder; the ſhriller 
dut more hideous yellings of the tiger; 
e jackall purſuing by the ſcent, and 
arking like a dog; the hyæna, with a 
zote peculiarly dreadful and ſolitary; 
nd the hiſſing of the various kinds of 
erpents ; all theſe ſounds together form 
concert beyond conception terrible, 
Beaſts of prey do not often devour 
ach other ; and nothing but the great- 
ft degree of hunger can induce them 
o it, But, in ſuch extremities, the 
weakeſt affords its antagoniſt a diſa- 


rreeable' repaſt. The deer or the goat 


s what they principally ſeek after, 
hich they either purſue, or ſurprize, 
ong the fierceſt animals, the moſt 
ſual method is to hide and crouch near 
ome path frequented by their prey, or 
ome water, where cattle come to drink, 


and ſeize them at once with a bound. 


he lion and the tiger are ſaid to leap 
wenty feet at a ſpring ; they depend 


| | ' 
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upon this for a ſupply, more than upoi 

their ſtrength or ſwiftneſs. 
There is another claſs of the cari 
vorous kind that hunts by the ſcent 
from which it is much more difficultt 
eſcape, All animals of this kind pur 
ſue in a pack, and, by their mutua 
cries, encourage each other: of th: 
kind are the jackall, the ſyaguſh, th 
wolf, and the dog; they purſue wi 
perſeverance rather than 1wiftneſs. 
firſt their prey often leaves them ſever: 
miles behind, but they proceed with; 
_ conſtant ſteady pace, exciting each othe 
by a general ſpirit of induſtry and emu 
lation, till at length they ſhare th 
common plunder. Sometimes indee 
it happens, that the larger beaſts « 
Prey) upon hearing a cry of this kin 
egun, purſue the pack, and when the 
have hunted down the animai, appcaiii 
and monopohze the ſpoil. Hence aro 
the report of the jackall's being th 
Jon's provider, but, in reality, 
hunts only for himſelf, and the lion 
an unwelcome intruder upon the frul 

of his induſtry. 5 D 
But, notwithſtanding all the power 
which carnivorous animals poſſeſs, thei 
generally lead a life of hunger and ta 
ti gue 
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tigue. Their prey has ſo many me- 
| thods of eſcaping, that they often con- 
tinue without food for twelve or four- 
teen days together : but nature hasgiven 
them patience equal to their condition; 
and although their ſubſiſtence is pre- 
carious, their appetites are complying. 
They utually roar when they ſeize their 
prey, perhaps to terrify it from reſiſt- 
| ance, or to expreſs their joy at the ac- 
quiſition. In general, they ravenouſly 
devour their prey, bones and all, and 
immediately retire to their dens, where 
they remain inactive till the calls of 
hunger again excite their courage and 
induſtry, 2 — | 
Some of their prey find protection 
in holes, in which nature has directed 
them to bury themſelves; ſome owe 
their ſafety to their ſwiftneſs ; and thoſe 
who poſſeſs neither of theſe advantages 
generally herd together, and endeavour 
to repel invaſion by united force. The 
very ſheep which to us ſeems the moſt 
defenceleſs animals of all, are not ſo in 
a ſtate of nature ; they have a great de- 
gree of ſwiftneſs, and are Funes with 
arms to defend themſelves; they have a 
ſpirit of mutual defence: the females 
fall into the center, and the males form- 


tigue 1 N | ing 
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ing a ring round them, oppoſe their 
Horns to the affailants. Some animals, 
that feed upon fruits, which are to be 
obtained only at one time of the year, 
fill their holes with variety of plants, 
and lie concealed'during the hard froſts IM: 
of the winter, contented with their pri- 
- ſon, which affords them plenty and pro- nie 
tection. Theſe holes are fo artfully fu 
conſtrued, that there ſeems the deſign r 
of an architect in the formation. InM"<* 
general, there are two apertures, by one ro 
of which the little inhabitant can al- 
yaſk eſcape, when any enemy is iner 
poſſeſſion of the other. Such are the be 
contrivances of the badger, the hedge- CA. 
hog, and the mole, Many creatures : 
avoid their enemies, by placing a cen- 
tine] to warn them of the approach oft | 
danger : this duty they generally per- No 
form by turns, and they have modes off 
puniſhment for ſuch as have neglected wh 
their poſt, or been unmindful of the ). 
common ſafety. l | 
Theſe are ſome of the efforts, exerted 85 
by the weaker races of quadrupeds, to n 
avoid their invaders ; and they are ge- 2* 
nerally attended with ſucceſs. Theſe 2* 
are the efforts of inſtin& for ſafety, ©* 
Which are in general ſufficient to 7 * 
* g 
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Of QvaDruPEDs in general. 33 
e hoſtilities of inſtin& only. Man 


the only creature againſt whom all 


heir little tricks can ſcarce prevail. 


Wherever he has extended his domi- 
ion, ſcarce any flight can ſave, or any 


etreat protect; terror ſeems to follow 


him, and all ſociety ceaſes among the 


nferior tenants of the plain; their 
nion againſt him can afford them no 
rotection, and all their cunning is but 
veakneſs. Such as he has choſen to 
protect, have calmly ſubmitted to his 
protection; ſuch as he has thought pro- 
ber to deſtroy, engage in an unequal 
Nats and their numbers are decreaſing 
daily. 

The wild animal, until he comes 
under the dominion of man, is ſubje& 


to few alterations; in a ſavage ſtate, he 


continues for ages the ſame, in ſize, 
ſhape, and colour ; but its external 


and even 1ts internal form, are altered 


by human affiduity : this is one of the 
principal cauſes of the great variety 
amon 
ſame . By cultivation and care, 
man appears to have changed the very 
nature of domeſtic animals; they ſeem 
to have few other defires but ſuch as 
man is willing to allow them. Hum- 
Ms ble, 


the ſeveral quadrupeds of the 
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34 Of Qvanrvetds in general. 
ble, patient, reſigned, and attentive, 
they fill up the duties of their ſtation; 
ready for labour, and fatisfied with ſuh- 
ſiſtence. 3 

Moſt domeſtic animals appear to bea 
the marks of ſervitude ſtrong upon 
them: the varieties in their colour 
the length and fineneſs of their hair 
together with the depending length of 
their ears, ſeem principally to hay: 
ariſen from a long continuance of do- 
meſtic ſlavery. What infinite variety 
in the ordinary race of dogs and horſes! 
the chief differences of which hav: 
been effected by the induſtry of man, 
who has ſo adapted the food, the treat- 
ment, the labour, and the climate, that 
the original deſign of nature is hardly 
to be traced; and the tame animal no 
longer reſembles his anceſtors of the 
„ . 

The ſavage animals preſerve the 
marks of their original formation; 
their colours are generally the ſame; 
rough duſky brown, or a tawny, being 
almoſt their only varieties. But in 
the tame animals it is otherwiſe ; ther 
colours are various, and their forms 
are different. The nature of the cli. 


mate, which indeed operates on all, 
N has 
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as a particular effect on theſe. The 
ouriſhment furniſhed by the hand of 
an, is not choſen to their appetites, 
ut to ſuit his own convenience; the 
limate, the rigours of which he can 
Woften, and the various employments to 
hich they are aſſigned, produce in- 
umerable diſtinctions that are not to 


de found among the ſavage. animals. 


Although, at firſt, theſe were acci- 
ental, they, in time, became heredi- 
ary ; and a new race of artificial mon- 
ers are propagated, principally to an- 
wer the purpoſes of human pleaſure. 
Their very appetites may indeed be 
Fhanged; and thoſe animals which na- 
urally feed on graſs, may be rendered 
arnivorous. I haye ſeen,” . ſays 
Dr. Goldſmith, “ a“ ſheep that would 
at fleſh, and an horſe that was fond of 
dyſters.“ | WITS 
It is evident that even their diſpoſi- 
ions and their natural ſagacity, are al- 
ered by the vicinity of man. In 
ountries uninhabited by man, and 
vhere they have ſeldom intruded, ſome 
animals have been found eſtabliſhed in 
a kind of civil ſtate of ſociety. Re- 
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mote from the tyranny of man, the 
ſeem no ſtrangers to mutual friendſhip 
and mutual benevolence, In the{ 
diſtant ſolitudes, the beavers build lik: 
architects, and rule like citizens: th; 
habitations which they ere, exceed th: 
buildings of the human 1nhabitants of 
the ſame country, both in neatneſs an 
convenience. Bur when man intrude 
upon their ſociety, they are impreſſed 
with the terrors of their inferior fitua- 
tion, their bond of ſociety. is diſſolved, 
and every animal ſeeks for ſafety in ſol: 
tude, where it exerts its little induftry 
to provide only for itſelf. 
; The climate alſo appears to have con- 
ſiderable effects upon the nature and 
form of quadrupeds. As in man, © 
in the lower ranks, that are more ſub- 
Je& to variation, the influence of cli. 
mate 1s more immediately diſcovered, 
Theſe being more nearly attached t 
the earth, and in ſome degree connec 
ed with the ſoil, they are unable to 
ſhield themſelves from the 1nclemencyW; 
of the weather, or to ſoften the ri 
gours of the ſun ; and conſequently un. 
dergo the greater change by its varia: 
tions. It is a general remark, that the 
. colder the country, the larger and th 
; a . Warme 
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aving wiſely ordained that the inhabi- 
ant ſhould be adapted to its fituition. 
n temperate climates, the fox and 
olf have ſhort hair; but in the frozen 
egions near the pole, they have a fine. 


OB fur: and thoſe dogs, which with 
ande A long hair, when carried to 
— inea, or Angola, will preſently caſt 
fle 


Their covering, and aſſume a lighter 


Vi Wires, which is better adapted to the 
ved armatk of the climate. 85 

on The beaver, and the ermine, which 
tree plenty in the colder regions, are 


markable for the warmth and deli 
don. 


and. the rhinoceros, that are natives of 


je line, are almoſt deſtitute of hair. 


4 preſs the effects of climate in this par- 
-1c"cular. We all know what alterations 
d \Wroper care can produce in the ſheep's 


eece in different parts of our own 


© Wountry ; and the ſame induftry is, 
encſſhich equal ſucceſs, purſued in Syria, 
& here many animals are cloathed with 
uu long and beautiful hair, which they 
ny prove, as they work it into a camb- 
it the 


Europe. 
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Farmer is the fur of the animals; nature | 


acy of their fars ; while the. ele hant 


uman induſtry can, in ſome degree, 
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9. a ſtuff well known in many parts 
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The climate ſeems to mark the dif 
poſition of the animal, as much as the 
figure. What has rendered the human 
inhabitants of the rigotous climates 
ſavage and ignorant, has alſo operated 
upon their animals. The wild qua- 
drupeds are fierce and untameable both 
at the line and the pole. Here their 
ſavage diſpoſitions have not been quelled 
by any efforts from man; and, being ill 
further. ſtimulated by the "ſeverity of 
the weather, they continue ſavage and 
untractable. The attempts hitherto 
made to tame the wild beaſts brought 
from the pole of the equator, have been 


in general ineffectual: while young, 


they are gentle and inoffenſive; but 
their natural ferocity encreaſes with 
their bulk, and they ſnap ht the hand 
that feeds them. 55 

In all countries where the men art 
moſt barbarous, the animals are more 
cruel and fierce, Africa has ever been 
remarked for the barbarity of its med, 
and the ferocity of its 58 its croco- 
diles and its ſerpents are as much to be 


. dreaded as its lions and its leopards; 
cheir diſpoſitions ſeem entirely marked 


with the climate, and, bred in an ex- 
treme of heat, they ſhew a peculiar 
ER e ferocity 


ferocity, invincible to the force or 
cunning of mankind, Fortunately, 
however, for the wretched inhabitants 
pf thoſe climates, its moſt formidable 
animals are all ſolitary ones; they are 
1th ({@gnorant of the art of uniting to op- 
preſs mankind, . | 
jede The quantity of food in any country, 
dil r its nutriment adapted to each pecu- 
Liar ſpecies, ſerves alſo to make a va= 
iety in the ſize of the reſpective ante 


* ; vis. are generally larger than thoſe 
den rhich glean a ſcanty ſubſiſtence on the 


ountain. In warm climates, where 


ent than with us, the animals are 
:qually remarkable for their bulk. 


n the plains of Indoſtan, is much larger 
han that which is ſparingly main- 
ained on the fide of the Alps. | 

The largeſt and fierceſt animals are 


EN . . 

co. Hound in the deſerts of Africa, where 
be he plants are extremely nouriſhing: ; 
ds; Dad, perhaps for a contrary reaſon, 


\merica does not produce ſuch large 
animals as are found in the antient 
ontinent. It is however certain, what- 
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al. The beaſts which feed in the 


he plants are larger and more ſuccu- 


he ox which receives his nouriſhment 


ver be the reaſon, that although Ame- 
E 2 rica 
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rica exceeds. us in the ſize of all kind 
of reptiles, it is far inferior in its qua. 
2 productions. The largeſt ani. 
mal of that country for inſtance, is the 
tapur, which cannot be compared to the 
5 of Africa. Its beaſts of prey 
alſo have leſs ſtrength and ferocity tha 
thoſe in this part of the world. The 
lion, tiger, and leopard of America ar 
neither ſo fierce nor ſo valiant as thoſe 
of Africa and Aſia. The tiger Vr Ben - 
gal has been known to meafure fou 
yards in length, without including thei 
Fail 3 but the American tiger, if it de- 
erves that name, ſeldom exceeds tifree 
feet. Mr. Buffon is of opinion that al 
quadrupeds in Southern America are off 
a different ſpecies from thoſe which re- 
ſemble them 1n the ancient continent; 
and there does not appear to be any 
common to both, but tuch as have en- 
. . tered America by the north; which 
being able to endure the rigours of the 
Frozen pole, have travelled from the old 
world into the new. The bear, the 
wolf, the elk, the ſtag, the fox, and 
| the beaver, are as well known to th: 
inhabitants of North America as . to 
thoſe of Ruſſia; while thoſe n 
ON, 5 ws; that 
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hat are natives of the ſouth, do not in 
the leaſt reſemble them. | 
Upon the whole, it appears, that ſuch 
Janimals as peculiarly belong to America 
Ware deſtitute of the marks of the qua- 
Wdruped perfection: they are, in gene- 
Wral, almoſt defenceleſs; neither their 
Weeth, horns, or tails are formidable; 
Wheir figure is aukward, and their limbs 
rant groportion. Some among them, 
'{MparticUlarly the ant, the bear, and the 
Noth, appear ſo wretchedly formed as 


the ardly to be able to move or eat, They 
0 Suffer a languid exiſtence in the moſt 
free 


eſert ſolitude 3 and, in a country 
here there were inhabitants or power 
Ful beaſts to oppoſe them, would quickly 
be deſtro yet. 5 So 
But, although the quadrupeds of 
amg America be ſmaller, they are much 
ore numerous ; for it 1s a rule that 
Pbtains through nature, that the ſmall- 
ſt animals multiply the moſt. The 


e old yoat, imported from Europe to South - 
; bl America, becomes much ſmaller in a 
an 


ew generations; but, as it degene- 
ates, 1 more prolific; and, in- 
ead of one or two at a time, it gene- 
imab ally produces five kids, and frequently 
thalfnore. Whether this change is pro- 
oY „ E 3 duced 
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diiced; by the food or the climate, we 
are not able to determine; we might 
be induced to aſcribe it to the heat, 
were it not, that, on the African coaſt, 
where it is ſtill hotter, this rule does 
not obtain; for in that region, inſtead 
of degenerating, the goat ſeems to im- 
/// ĩ ͤ ĩ 077 Lorbea 

It is however a general rule among 
quadrupeds, that thoſe which are large 
and formidable produce but few at a 
time, while ſuch as are ſmall and con- 
temptible are extremely prolific. The 
lion or tiger ſeldom have more than 
two cubs at a litter, while the cat, 


which is of a ſimilar nature, has often 


five or ſix. Thus the lower tribes be- 
come extremely numerous; and, from 
their natural weakneſs, were it not for 
this ſurprizing fecundity, they would 
ſoon be extirpated: were the mouſe as 
flow in production as the elephant, their 
breed would long ſince have been ex- 
tinct. But nature has wiſely ordered 
that animals which are incapable of 
making much reſiſtance, thould have a 
means of repairing the deſtruction which 
they muſt often ſuffer, by their quick 
reproduction. 


1 - * 


The 


R 
The wiſdom of Providence is equally 
ht diſplayed in the larger animals: they 
at, MWproduce but ſlowly, for, as they require 
ſupport from nature in proportion to 
their bulk, they would ſoon conſume 
their own ſtores if they were more pro- 
fific'; and conſèquently many of them 
would periſh for want of food, and life 
would be given without the neceſſary 
means of ſubſiſtence. Befides, had the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, and the lion, 
he ſame degree of fecundity with the 
abbit, all the arts of man would ſoon 
de unequal to the conteſt, and they 
vould ſhortly become the tyrants of 
Whoſe who affect to call themſelves the 


maſters of the creation. 105 
Providence has therefore wiſely ba- 
anced the ſtrength of the great againſt 


uld Ihe fecundity of the little; and has 
e as Hſo provided that the larger animals, 
heir rhich produce but few at a time, ſel- 
ex- Jom begin to generate till they have 
red Nearly acquired their full growth, while 
of {Whoſe which bring forth many, engender 


efore they have arrived at half their 
atural ſize. The bull and the horſe, 
or example, are almoſt full grown be- 
re they begin to breed; but the hog 


nd the rabbit become parents almoſt 
„„ Rs ns OG Fs i as 
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as ſoon as they have quitted the teat, 
In proportion to their ſize alſo, moſ 
animals continue the time of their preg. 
nancy. The mare continues eleven 
months with foal, the cow nine, the 
wolf five, and the bitch nine weeks. 
The intermediate litters are generally 
the moſt fruitfiitin all; the firit and the 
laſt producing uſually the worſt of the 
hand, and the feweſt in number, 
Animals of all kinds, whatever their 
natural diſpoſition may be at other 
times, acquire new courage and fierce. 
neſs. in defence of their young. No 
dangers or terrors can drive them from 
the poſt of duty ; even the mildeſt be. 
gin to exert their little force, and 
threaten the inyader, Where there are 
no hopes from reſiſtance, they incur 
eyery danger, in order to reſcue. their 
young by flight, and retard their own 
2 by providing for their little 
ones. Such as have force and ſubſiſ 
by rapine are at ſuch times terrible in- 
decd ! No obſtacles can ſtop their ra- 
vage, no threats can terrify them. The 
lioneſs then appears more daring than 
even the lion himſelf: men and beaſts 
| ſhe indiſcriminately attacks, and car- 
ries all ſhe can ſybdug reaking to her 
B Cuts, 


ubs, whom ſhe thus early enures to 
JJ ĩ / , 
Of all quadrupeds, milk is the firſt 
aliment, which is at once a liquor both 
Wouriſhing and eaſily digeſted : in car- 
ivorous animals it is much more ſpar- 
Ing than in others; it is probably for 
his reaſon that all ſuch carry home 
heir prey alive, that, in feeding their 
young, its blood may ſupply the defi- 
lencies of nature. bk 4: : 
Nature, that has furniſhed them with 
ourage to protect their young, has 
ziven them inſtinct to chooſe the pro- 


der times of copulation, - ſo as to bring 


orth when the proviſion, ſuitable to 
e age and appetite of each peculiar 


ind, is to be found in the greateſt 


lenty ; and they in general couple at 
uch times, as that the female ſhall pro- 
luce in the mildeſt ſeaſons, ſuch as the 
atter end of ſpring, or the beginning 
f autumn': the wolf for inſtance, 
ouples in December, that it may bring 
orth its young in April, the time of 
regnancy being five months. The 


nare, which goes eleven months, ad- 


its the horte in ſummer, that ſhe may 
al about the beginning of May. But 
noſe animals, which treaſure up provi- 
ä VV I - hons 
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ſions for the winter, as the beaver and 
marmotte, couple towards the latter 
end of autumn, in order to bring forth 
about January; for which ſevere ſez 
ſon they have provided the neceſſary 
ſupplies. ' Among ſome of the domeſtic 

kinds, however, the ſeaſons for coupling 


are generally in conſequence of thei * 
quantity of proviſions with which they © 
are at any time ſupplied, We may there. rue 
fore make theſe animals breed when . 
ever we pleaſe, by feeding and keeping 1 
from them the rigour of the climate f. 
ar this contrivance, lambs are produced © 
all the year round. 7 5 | 
The choice of ſituation in bringing. 
forth is alſo worthy of admiration, . Fl 
Among the moſt rapacious kinds, th rin, 
female takes the utmoſt precautions to = 
conceal from the male the place of he 
retreat, which, when preſſed with hun. 72 
ger, would otherwiſe devour her cubs, . a 
he therefore ſeldom ftrays far fron. c 
the den, and never returns while tho. 
male appears in view. Animals off. 
tender conſtitutions are particular] S 48 
careful to provide a place of warmühore 
as well as ſafety for their young; the n. arri 
pacious kinds bring forth in the thickeſſhn. 


woods; the ruminant, with the variou 
8 „ kid 
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ibes of the vermin kind, make choice 
W {ome hiding place in the neighbour- 
ood of man; ſome chooſe the hollow 
a tree; others dig holes in the 
round; and all the amphibious kinds 
Far their young near the water, and 
cuſtom them early to either clement. 
There is, however, one claſs of 
Huadrupeds that ſeems left entirely to 
ance 3 they have no parent or in- 
ructor, to protect or teach them the 
Fts of fubſiftence : theſe are the qua- 


Frupeds of the oviparous kinds, or ſuch 
are produced from the egg, as the 
zard, the tortoiſe, and the crocòdile. 
f all animals, theſe are the moſt pro- 


e; they often bring forth above two 

ndred at a time; but, as the off- 
ring is more numerous, the parental 
re is leſs exerted. The brood of 
gs are, without further ſolicitude, 
ried in the ſands of the ſhore, and 
t to be perfected by the warmth of 
e ſun; and they arrive at this per- 
ion almoſt as ſoon as they are diſ- 

waged from the ſhell; and it is in- 
ed a general obſervation, that the 
ore imperfect an animal is, the ſooner 
arrives to its greateſt ſtate of perfec- 
bn, Moſt of them, without any 
OE Cob. ' 5 
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guide, immediately move towards th: 
Water; but, in their paſſage thither 
they have innumerable enemies to fear, 
Birds of prey that haunt the ſhoe, 
. beafts, and even the parent animals 
by a ftrange rapacity, are ſaid to re- 
duce their numbers. | 

Providence has thus kindly orderelf& 
it, that the moſt noxious animals ſhall; 
have many deftroyers ; were it other 
wiſe, by their extreme fecundity, they 
. would ſoon over-run the earth, and the 
moſt inoffenſive part of animated na- 
ture would have but a ſhort exiſtence 
full of ſufferings and perſecutions. 

It is not to be a, that the Egypt: 
ans have honoured animals with a pub-{ 

lic worſhip, authorized by the laws c 
- the country ; their temples were filled 
with res of almoſt all the animal 

which Egypt produced : theſe animal 
were fed and lodged with particul: 
care ; they were embalmed after the 
death, and magnificently interred it 
the catacombs that were provided fo 
them; it was even cuſtomary to bri 
dead animals from foreign countries 
to procure them in Egypt an bonour: 
ble ſepulture: at length, whoever he 
killed any one of the conſecrated ani 
0 eee | „ Mais 
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aals, was puniſhed with death. But 
yas this. worſhip a worſhip of God ? 
No; it was only a relative worſhip. 
he animals were nothing but ſymbols 
Wepreſenting the divinity ; and this wor- 
hip was firſt founded on that formerly 

Paid to the ſtars, to which were given 
Wnames of animals; ſecondly, on a. tra- 
Hition of the Egyptians, e; that 
he gods, when they were purſued by 

FI yphon, had concealed theinſelves un- 
Wer the figures of various animals : 
hirdly, on the doctrine of the metemp- 
ychoſis, according to which there is a 
ontinual circulation of ſouls into dif- 


pti{Wcrent bodies of men or animals; and, 
ub. aſtly, on the benefit received by the. 
's 08&-.cyptians from certain animals. Thus 
egzhey paid divine honours to the ibis, 


becauſe it deſtroyed winged ſerpents; 
o the ichneumon, becauſe it prevented 


la 00 great an increaſe of crocodiles, by 
theihpreaking their eggs; and in like man- 
d Mer to the reſt. 

| fo 


dis neceſſary to obſerve, that every 
ricity had his favourite animal, W457 | 
vas dedicated to him: thus the hon 
as dedicated to Vulcan; the wolf 
nd ſparrow-hawk to Apollo ; becauſe 
hey have a ſharp and penetrating faghtz 

F the 
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the raven, crow, and {wan, 'to the 
ſame deity, becaufe they are faid to 
have a natural infſtin& to foretel fu- 
ture events; the cock to the ſame, be- 
cauſe by its crowing it announces the 
ſun-riſe ; and alſo to Mercury, as the 
ſymbol of the vigilance which the mul- 
titude of his employments required ; 
the dog to the lares, or houtehoid 
gods ; the bull to Neptune, on account 
of the roaring of the waves, which is 
denoted by that animal; the dragon to 


Bacchus and Minerva; the griffin to 
Apollo; the ſerpent to AÆſculapius; 


the ſtag to Hercules; the lamb to Juno; 


the horſe to Mars; the heifer to lis; 


the eagle to Jupiter ; the peacock to 
Juno ; the owl to Minerva ; the vul- 


ture to Mars; the dove and the: {par- 


row to Venus ; the haleyons to Thetis; 
the phoenix to the ſun, &c. 


Tuz HORSE, 
OF all the quadruped animäls, the 
horſe ſeems the moſt beautiful ; he 


is alſo the moſt generous and uſe- 
ful of . quadrupeds; docile, ſpirited, 


and yet obedient ; adapted to all pur: 


Polch 
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poſes, the chaſe, the draught, and the 


race, This animal is produced in moſt 
parts of the world, To have an idea 


plicity, we muſt not look for him in 
the paſtures or the ſtables, but in thoſe 
wild and extenſive plains where he. has 
been originally produced, where he 
anges without.controul, In this happy 
ſtate of independence, and, . rioting in 
all the variety of luxurious nature, he 
diſdains the aſſiſtance of man, which 


boundleſs tracts whether of Africa or 
New Spain, he is not incommoded with 
the iuconveniencies to which he is ſub- 


1th the continual verdure of the field, 
and the climate, which is a ſtranger to 
inter, ſuits his conſtitution, naturally 
adapted to heat. His enemies are few, 
for none but the larger kinds of ani- 
mals will venture to attack him; any 
dne of which he is ſingly able to over- 
come; but he ſecures his ſafety in 
ociety; for in thoſe countries the wild 
orſes always herd together, and are 
diten ſeen feeding in aff 
pr fix hundred. 


* 


* 
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of this noble animal in his native fim- 


only  rends_ to ſervitude. In thoſe 


ject in Europe. His wants are ſupplied 


emblies of five 
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As they are harmleſs animals, they 
are ſatisfied to remain entirely upon the 
defenſive. The paſtures abundantly 
ſupply them with food, and all other 
precautions are purely for their ſecurity 
in caſe of a ſurprize. Whenever the 
ſleep in the foreſts, one among theilt the 
number performs the office of centineh in 
to give notice of any approaching dan. 
ger; and this office they execute h 
turns. If, while they are feeding by 
day, a man approaches them, ther 
centinel boldly walks towards him, a 
if he meant to examine his ſtrength, 
or to intimidate him from proceeding, 
If the man advances within piſtol-ſhot, 
the centinel alarms his fellows by: 
loud kind of ſnorting, upon which they 
all take the ſignal, and fly off with tht 
rapidity of the wind; their faithful: 
centinel always bringing up the rear“ 
Although t Row, is found in almol 
all countries, it is evident that the colde 
climates do not agree with his conſti. 
tution; his form is altered there, an 
he is found not only diminutive, but 
ill-ſhaped. We have the teſtimony o 
.the ancients that there were wild hork 
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ence in Europe ; at preſent, however, 


ney they are totally brought under ſubjec- 
the tion; and even thoſe in America are 


of a Spaniſh breed; which were ſent 
thither upon its firſt diſcovery, and, 
ri becoming wild, have ſpread over all the 
hey ſouth of that vaſt continent, almoſt to 
heut the ft erghts of Magellan. Theſe are, 
nel Win general, a ſmall breed, of about 
lan- fourteen hands high, and,indifferently 
bi ſhaped: they are eaſily tamed, the 
r byWhorſe being naturally a gentle comply - 
heut ing creature, and reſiſts rather from 
„ fear than obſtinacy. If they happen 
oth, Wto be ſet at liberty they never become 
ling wild again, but know their maſters, 
hot and obey their call. | l 
American, horſes, however, cannot 
properly be ranked among the wild 
races, being originally bred from ſuch 


thiuMas were tame. We muſt look into the 
ar old world for this animal, if we would 
|molWſce him in a true ſtate of nature; in 


the extenſive deſerts of Africa, in Ara- 
bia, and thoſe vaſt countries that ſe- 
parate Tartary from the more ſouthern 
nations. Large aflemblies of theſe ani- 
mals are ſeen wild among the Tartars: 
they are ſmall and extremely ſwift, 

To the north of China, there are alſo 
5 e great 
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great numbers of wild horſes, but they 
are ſmall, and of a weak and timid 
breed. 3 
There are alſo conſiderable numben 
of horſes in a ſtate of nature, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, but they are ſimal, 
vicious, and untameable. In ſever 
parts of Africa they are likewiſe found: 
but the wretched inhabitants are either 
ignorant of their uſes, or know not hoy 
to tame them. They ſeem to conſider 
the horſe rather in the light of a dainty 
for food, than a uſeful creature, caps. 
ble of aſſiſting them either in war or 
labour; and whenever the natives of 
Angola or Caffraria catch an horſe, 
they butcher him for food. _ 
But, of all the wild horſes, Arabi 
products the moſt beautiful breed ; the 
moſt generous, ſwift, and perſevering: 


but, though they are beautiful and 


active, they are ſmaller than thoſe that 
are bred up tame; their colour is brown, 
their mane and tail very ſhort, and the 
hair black and tufted. Their ſwiftneſ 
is incredible, and the only method of 
taking them 1s by traps concealed 1! 
the ſand, which, entangling their feet, 
the hunter approaches them, and ether 
kills or carries them home alive. 1 


* 5 \ ; 
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the horſe be young, the Arabians feaſt 
pon him, and conſider him as the 
greateſt delicacy : but if, from his ſhape 
and vigour, they are of opinion he will 
de ſerviceable in his more noble capa- 
ity, they tame him by fatigue and 
hunger, and he ſoon becomes an uſeful 
domeſtic animal, 2 

At preſent, however, the horſes thus 
caught are but very few; the value of 
Arabian horſes, in every part of the 
world, has thinned the deſerts of the 
wild breed; and there are very few to 
be found in thoſe countries, except 
ſuch as are tame. Hiſtorians inform 
us, that the Arabians firſt began the 
management of horſes in the time 
of Sheque Iſmael. Before that period 
they wandered wild along the face of 
the country, uſeleſs and neglected; the 
natives then firſt began to tame their 
thai ferceneſs, and to improve their beauty: 
wn they now poſſeſs a race of the moſt 
the beautiful horſes in the whole wörld, 
neßſ with which they drive a conſiderable 
d olf trade, and furniſh the ſtables of princes 
ia at immoderate prices. ERS 
ct, Almoſt the pooreſt among the Ara- 
ther bians is provided with his horſe; in 
li their ordinary excurſions they generally 

e ; make 
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make uſe of mares; experience having 
taught them that they endure: hunger, Wilt 
thirſt, and fatigue better than the 
horſes : they are alſo leſs vicious, of x 
gentler nature, and more harmleſs 3. 
mong themſelves ; not being ſo apt to 
kick or hurt each other. a 
The Arabians, having no other houk 
but a tent to live in, that alſo ſerves 
them for a ſtable ; ſo that the huſband, 
the wife, the children, rhe mare, and 
the foal lie indiſcriminately together: 
the little children are frequently {een 
upon the body or the neck of the mare, 
while it continues harmleſs and inoffen- 
five, permitting them to play with it Miko 
without injury. The Arabians never by 
beat their . they treat them gent- {Mare 
ly, and confider them as friends. The fou 
ee horſes are of a middle ſize, N mo 
eaſy in their motions, and rather in- are 
clined to lean than fat. Every morn- the 
ing and evening they are drefled with not 
the greateſt care, and they have no- nes 
thing to eat during the whole day; fine 
they are permitted to drink once or fro 
twice; and at ſun- ſet a bag is hung to the 
their heads, containing about halt 2 Pre 
buſhel of clean barley. They con- N co 
tinue eating the whole night, and the (Wot 
8 . ö | 2 ON bag to 


56 
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Wag is taken away in the morning. In 


he beginning of March, when the 


graſs is pretty high, they are turned 
out to paſture ; from whence they are 
taken when the ſpring is paſt, and the 

Feat neither graſs nor hay during the rel 


of the year; barley is their only food, 


except now and then a little ſtraw. 


Senfible of the great advantage their 


horſes are to the country, the Ara- 
bians have made a law, prohibiting the 
exportation of - the mares, and thoſe 


ſtallions that are brought into England, 
are general] chad on the eaſtern 
ſhores of Africa, and come round to us 
by the Cape of Good Hope. They 
are 1n general about fourteen hands, or 
fourteen hands and an halt high ; their 


motions are more graceful, and they 
fare ſwifter than our own horſes ; but 


their ſpeed is irregular, {and they can- 
not endure ſo much fatigue : they are 
nevertheleſs conſidered as the firſt and 
fineſt breed in the world; and that 


from which all others have derived 


their principal qualifications. It is 


probable that Arabia is the original 
country of horſes ; for there, inſtead 
of crofling the breed, they are careful 
to preſerve it entire, In other coun- 

| | tries 
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tries they continually change thei 
races, or their horſes would ſoon dege 

nexrate; but, in Arabia, the ſame bloa 

has paſſed down. through a long ſucceſ. 
2 without any diminution either d 
ſtrength or beauty. 
1; Rr race of horſes has farcad itſelf 
into Barbary, 1a the Moors, ani 
has even extended itſelf acroſs that vali 
continent to the weſtern ſhores of & 

Frica. The Arabian breed has alſo bee 
diffuſed into Egypt, and even into Per- 
Par where, as we are told by Marcu 
Paulus, there are ſtuds of ten thoufan 
white mares all together, which ar 
very fleet, and their hogfs are ſo had 
that ſhoeing is unneceſſary. In the 
Fe e horſes generally receive 
the ſame treatment as in Arabia, ex- 
= t that they are littered upon a bay 

their own dung, dried in the {un, 
nd then reduced to powder. 

© In Numidia, however, the race d 

| horſes is much degenerated ; the Turk 

. keepin diſcouraged | the Ru from 

0g ett breed up, b 97 8 uf 

2 e aa 0. horſes, without beſtow- 

ing on the owners the malleſt gra. 


fo: e 
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The Spaniſh genette is, in general, 
anked next to the barb. Theſe horſes 
re ſmall, but extremely ſwift and 
cautiful. Their moſt ufual colour is 
lack, or a dark bay. They are all. 
randed on the buttock with the name 
$f the owner; and thoſe of the pro- 
Wince of Andaluſia are eſteemed the 
dſt, They are ſaid to have courage, 
bedience, grace, and ſpirit, in a greater 


„egree than even the barb; and have 
Der. f. » 

herefore been preferred as war horſes 
* o thoſe of any other country. * | 


The Italian horſes are not ſo beauti- 
ul now as they were formerly, for 
he Italians have greatly neglected the 
dreed: but there are ſtill ſome beauti- 
ul horſes, particularly among the Nea- 
politans, who uſe them principally for 
iraught. In general they have large 
eads, and thick necks, are reſtive, 
and conſequently ungovernable, They 
are, however, large, ſpirited, and have 
agraceful eaſy motion. They are very 
ond of prancing ; and are excellent for 

ew, 8 Str Hs | 
The Daniſh horſes are of a large 
wrong make, and are preferred+to all 
dthers for draught. Some of them 
are well ſhaped, but in general oy 
g ave 


N \ 
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have a thick neck, heavy ſhoulders, 1 bart 
long hollow back, and a narrow croup; the 
however they all move well, and ar"! 
excellent both for war and parade. en 
They are of all kinds of colours, and re: 
often very whimſical ones, ſome of unt 
them ug mottled like the leopard, ot m4 


ſtreaked like the tigen. we 

The German horſes, although origi- Fre 
nally from Arabian and Barbary ſtocks, dere 
appear to be ſmall and ill ſhaped ; they ar 


are alſo ſaid to be weak and waſhy, and 1 
to have very tender feet. The Hun- f 
garian horſes are excellent both for the. 
draught and ſaddle. The huſſars, who Wt 


uſe them in war, uſually {lit their noſes; 

for what purpoſe we know not, al- en 

though ſome aſſert it is to prevent their T 

neighing. „ 
The Dutch breed is good for the r 


draught, and is uſed all over Europe M 
for that purpoſe : the province of F riez- Fa 
land produces the beſt, They are much iſ T 


ſuperior to Flanders horſes, the latter fee 
having generally large heads, flat feet, Ns 
and ſwollen legs. DO; og 
The French have various kinds of 
horſes, but very few that are good. ris 
Their beſt horſes come from Limoſin ; A 


they have a ſtrong reſemblance to the 
| 1 | barb; 
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barb; and, like them, are excellent for 
the chace, but they are a long time in 
arriving to perfection: whilſt they are 
young, they muſt be conducted with 
great care, and they are not backed 
until they are eight years old. Nor- 
mandy furniſhes good horſes, but they 


are better for war than for the chace. 


French horſes are ufually heavy ſhoul- 
dered, which is oppoſite to the fault of 
the barb, which is thin in the ſhoulder, 
and conſequently apt to be ſhoulder- 
ſlipt. | 


It is ſaid there are very good horſes 


in the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
Thoſe of Crete were greatly . 
among the ancients, for their ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs ; at preſent, however, 
they are but little ale 

country being uneven, rocky, and 
mountainous. The original horſes of 
Morocco are much ſmaller than the 


Arabian breed, but they are very 


fleet and vigorofis, Horſes of almoſt 


every race may be found in Turkey; 


Arabians, Tartars, Hungarians, and 
thoſe natural to the place. The latter 
are extremely beautiful and elegant; 
they have a great deal of fire and ſwift- 
neſs, and yet are very obedient; but 

ä e they 
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they cannot ſupport fatigue. | The Per. 


ſian horſes are, in general the moſt 
beautiful and moſt valuable of any in 
the Faſt, Great numbers of them are 
annually tra: ported into Turkey, but 
chiefly into the Eaſt-Indies; but tra- 
vellers all agree that they are not to be 
compared to the Arabian Horſes, either 
for courage, ſtrength or beauty. 

The horſes of India are of à very in- 
different kind. Thoſe uſed by the 
grandees up the country come from 
Arabia and Perſia; they are fed ſpa- 
ringly with hay in the day time, and at 
night with boiled peas, mixed with 
ſugar and butter: this nouriſhment 
ſtrengthens and ſupports them; other- 
wiſe they would ſoon degenerate, the 
heat of the climate being againft them. 
Thoſe which naturally belong to the 
country, are very ſmall and vicious, 
Taverner informs us they are ſo very lit- 
tle, that the young mogul prince, when 
he was but ſeven years of age, rode 
one of thoſe little horſes, that ſcarce 
exceeded a- grey hound in fize 5 and one 
of theſe was very lately brought over 
into this country, as a preſent to our 
queen, that is not above nine hands 

high, and very little larger than a com- 
8 F mon 


* | | 
| The Hens. bg 
on maſtiff. The horſes of the Gold- 


1 oaſt, and of Guinea, are very ſmall, 
11 put extremely docile. 


The horſes of China are not ſuperior 


' o thoſe of India: they are ſmall, 
"il Weak, ill-ſhaped, and timid. Thoſe 
Fr pf Corea are not above three feet high; 


ind ſo timorous that they cannot be 
endered ſerviceable in war; it may, 
herefore, with propriety, be ſaid, that 
e Tartar horſes were, in reality, the 
onquerors of China. Theile are in- 
Weed extremely ſerviceable in war; and 
though they are but of a middle ſize, 
ey are ſurprizingly patient, vigorous, 
doid, and ſwift. The Tartars and their 
zorles Iive together almoſt in the {ame 
nanner as the Arabians do; they begin 
o back them when they are but ſeven 
r eight months old, placing their chil- 
ren upon them, who manage them 
ven at that early age. Thus they 


hen they are abour fix or ſeven years 
d, they are able to endure great hard- 


e arch 
Ns ro or three days without ſtopping ; 
our P continue five or ſix without any pro- 


ions, except an handful of grals at 
very eight hours, and to remain twenty- 


reak them, by degrees, till at laſt, 


lups.; they have been known to march 
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64 De. Hoksx. 
four hours without drinking. Thek 
horſes, however, loſe all their ſtrength 
when they are brought into China or 
the Indies; but they rather improve in 
Perſia and Turky. There are alle 
ſome fine horſes'in Circaſſia and Min. 
grelia; and ſome which are greatly". 
eſteemed in the Ukraine, in Wallach cle 
Poland, and Sweden; but we have 10 1 
particular account of them. 
In Great Britain, the breed of hork; 
is as mixed as that of its inhabitant, 
From the frequent introduction of fo. 
reign horſes, we can boaſt of a greate 
variety than any other country; fe 
other kingdoms produce more than on: 

kind, but ours, by a judicious mixtur 
of the ſeveral ſpecies, by the variety 


our ſoils, and by our ſuperior ſkill n S, 
management, may triumph over the rel * 
of Europe, in having brought this no 0 
ble animal to the higheſt degree of per bY 
fection. An Engliſh horſe is know 7 | 
to excel the Arabian in fize and fwiſt 11 
neſs; to be more durable than the bach n 


and more hardy than the Perſian. Th for 
famous horſe Childers was an amazinf r 
inſtance of rapidity ; he has ran eighty 48 
two feet and a half in a ſecond, or al; * 
moſt a mile in a minute; the 19 0 
wad * 


' The Hons. + 6g 
horſe has run round the courſe at New- 


Tal | TQU! ; 
rh Market, which 1s only four hundred 
ral vards leſs than four miles, in fix mi- 
e u nutes and forty ſeconds. It is, how- 


al ever, remarkable, no other horſe has 
lin dance been able to equal him; and thoſe 
of his breed have been remarkably de- 


atly "EV 
hi: ficient. 8 Th . 
; ol his kind of horſes derive their ori- 
gin from Arabia; the ſeat of the pureſt 
rf and moſt generous breed. The hunter 
nts 2 happy combination of the former 
bo with others of ſuperior ſtrength, but 
ate inferior in ſwiftneſs and lineage : this 


cos a neceſſary union; for the fatigues 
| on of the chacę rogpire the ſpirit of the 
tun ene, as well as the vigour of the other 


to ſupport it. 

No other country can produce a 
breed of horſes, equal in ſtrength and 
fize to ours, which are deftined for the 
per draught, or to the united ſtrength and 
now] 2<ctivity of thoſe that form our cavalry. 
with In London there are inftances of a 
rb üngle horſe that has been able to draw, 

TW for a {mall ſpace, the weight of three 
ain uns; but could eafily draw half that 
ohity weight for a continuance, It has been 
or af vival for the peck-horſes of Vorkſhire 
fande carry a burden of four hundred and 


hor! . twenty 
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66 | The: HorsB. 
twenty pounds; and that over the high. 
eſt hills of the north, as well as th, 
moſt level roads. Some of our mill. 
horſes will carry at one load thirteen 
meaſures, which, at a moderate compu. 
tation of ſeventy pounds each, wil 
amount to nine hundred and ten. When 
it is conſidered that theſe horſes are ac. 
cuſtomed to the weight by degrees, i 
will appear leſs ſurpriſing : it muſt als 
be remembered that they travel only v 

and from the adjacent hamlets 

The increaſe of our inhabitants, and 
the extent of our manufactures, toge- 
ther with the neglect of internal navi. 
gation, occaſioned the number of ou 
horſes to be multiplied: an exceſs of 
wealth increaſed the luxury of car: 
riages, and added to the neceſſity of 2 
extraordinary culture of theſe animal 
the reputation they have acquired :- 
broad, has alſo made them a branch 0 
commerce, and proved an addition che 
cauſe of their great encreaſe. 

When foreigners, particularly the 
French, deſcribe our breed, they men- 
tion, as a defect, the aukward motion of 
our horſes; they admit them to be 
good; but will not allow them an caly 
or an elegant carriage, But they de 

| | 2 
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not conſider that this ſeeming want of 
grace, is entirely the reſult of our man- 
ner of breaking them. Speed is what 
we conſult in this animal's motions; 
the French, and other nations, pay 
more attention to parade and ſpirit. 
We always throw our horſes for- 
ward, while they put them upon their 
haunches; we teach them an eaſy ſwift 
method of going, that covers a great 
deal of ground: on the contrary, they 
throw them back, which certainly gives 
them a more ſhowy appearance, but 
makes them infinitely leſs uſeful. From 
our manner of breaking it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the horſe 1s ſome- 
times apt to fall forward; the French 
managed horſe never falls before, but 
generally on one fide. It would cer- 
tainly be no difficult taik to give our 
horſes all that grace which foreigners 
are ſo fond of; but it would render 

them leſs ſwift and durable. N 
But foreigners in general have now 
perceived their error, and our Englith 
hunters are conſidered as the moſt uſe- 
ful horſes in the world. Numbers of 
geldings are ſent over to the continent, 
and ſell at very large prices: there is 
indeed a law prohibiting the exporta- 
tion 


The Hon SP, 


tion of our mares. and ftallions ; and 
even ſo early as the times of Athelſtan 
their exportation was prohibited, except 
they were intended as preſents, 
| though horſes are endowed with he 
vaſt ſtrength and great powers, they 


ſeldom exert either to the prejudice of Per 
their maſters; on the contrary, they 45 
will endure the greateſt fatigues for out ry 
benefit. They have a benevolent diſ- ani 


poſition, and 4 fear of the human race, 
together with a certain conſciouſneſs of 
the ſervices we can render them. The 
hoofed quadrupeds are, in general, do- 
meſtic, 1 y compelling them to th 
ſeek ohr protection; wild animals a6 ue 


furniſhed with feet and claws, adapted 8 
to the forming gens and retreats fron - 

| . | F 1 | | 00 
the inclemency of the weather; but ſaw 
the former are obliged to run to us for 

— . . £42 * „ me: 
artificial ſhelter, as nature, in theſe o 
climates, cannot ſupply them with ne⸗ rips 
deſſary food throughout the year. 1 
Providence hath admirably adapted "Va 


the ſeveral ſervices of domeſtic animals 15. 
towards the human race; and ordered 


that the parts of ſuch, which have been * 
moſt uſeful during their lives, ſhouid 45 
contribute the leaſt to our benefit after * 


death. * The principal uſe that the * 


The HoRsk. 69 
of the horſe can be applied to, is, for 
collars, traces, and other parts of the 
harneſs; and thus, even after death, 
he preſerves ſome analogy to his former 
employ. The mane is uſed in makin 
perukes, and the hair of the tail for 
bottoms of chairs, floor-cloths, cords, 
and lines for-the angler. To ſum up 
the account of this noble and generous 
animal, 1t 1s certain, that every coun- 
try which boaſts of a fine race of horſes, 
is indebted to Arabia, their primceval 
_— 

The horſe was dedicated to Mars, as 
the god of battle. The fight of a horſe 


was an omen of war, becauſe it was a 


martial animal, &Æneas had ſcarce ſet 
foot in Italy, when the firſt omen he 
ſaw was four white horſes feeding in a 
meadow ; immediately Anchiſes cried 
out, O foreign country, thou threat- 
ene war again us !77 
The Perſians, Armenians, and Maſ- 
ſagetæ, ſacrificed horſes to the Sun. 
The Suevi, an ancient people of Ger- 
many, ſays Tacitus, ſupported white 
horſes in the ſacred woods, at the 


public charge, from whom they drew 


omens; no body was permitted even, 
to touch them: the prieſt with the 
prince 
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prince of the nation alone faſtened then 
to a conſecrated chariot, accompanied 
. them, and obſerved their neighings and 
tremblings. There was no omen to 
which, not only the people, but alſo 
the prieſts and the chiefs of the nation, 


gave greater credit. 
gave greater credit. 


Tre A S S. 


FROM the great reſemblance there 
is between the horſe and the aſs, we 
_—_ at firſt ſight, be induced to ſup- 
poſe them of the ſame ſpecies ; and that 
the aſs was only an horſe degenerated : 
but they are certainly diſtin, and an 
inſeparable line is drawn between them; 
for the mule they produce 1s barren, 
Which appears to be a barrier between 
every ſpecies of animals. Nature has 
providently ſtopped the fruitfulneſs of 
theſe ill- formed productions, to pre- 
ſerve uncontaminated the form of every 
animal: without this regulation, the 
races would, in a ſhort time, be mixed 

with each other; every creature would 
loſe its original perfection and degene- 
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The horſe and the aſs are of two 
iſtinct kinds, different in their na- 
res, though ſo nearly approaching in 
orm: both races would foon be ex- 
nguiſhed, if there were but one of 
ach kind. The reſemblance between 
e ſheep and the goat is not fo great as 
at between the horſe and the aſs, and 
et the former produce an animal that 
not barren, but ſoon re-produces an 
fspring reſembling the ſheep ; while 
e mule 1s marked with certain ſteri- 
ty, The goat and the ſheep are there- 
at re of one kind, although their figures 
q: e lo very different; but the horſe and 
an e aſs, though nearly alike in form, 
e perfectly diſtinct. Ariſtotle indeed 


m; ; 
* Ws faid that their male is ſometimes 

en, . 18 le is Jon 

en Nolifc, but this has not been confirmed 

has any other teſtimon 


But, in order to ae the ſub- 
dt, let it be obſerved, that the two 


re- : N 

ery imals are found in a ſtate of nature 

the rely different. The peculiarities in - 
red De onager, or wild aſs, are more diſ- 


Aly marked than in thoſe of the 
me one. Had it been an horſe de- 
nerated, the reſemblance would be 
ronger, between them, the higher 
went to the original ſtock, from 

ey _ whence 
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whence beth have been ſuppoſed to 
ſpring. On the contrary, the wild aj 
appears ſtill more different from th 
horſe, and to have even a natural aver: 
fon to it, Some writers have very in 
properly confounded the wild aſs wit 
the zebra, for they are of a very dif 
ferent ſpecies. The wild aſs is ng 
ſtreaked like the zebra, nor is his fom 
ſo beautiful: his figure reſembles thi 
of the common aſs, except that he; 
of a brighter colour, and has a whit 
lift extending from his head to his tal 
This animal is found wild in man 
lands of the Archipelago ; and then 
are many in the deſerts of Lybia an 
_ Numidia, that run with amazing ſwif 
neſs, When they behold a man, the 
| ſet up a moſt horrid braying, and ft 
ſhort all together till he approach 
near them, and then all run off with et 
traordinary ſpeed 3 and upon ſuch o 
_ cafions, they generally fall into t 
traps that are prepared tor them. The 
fleth, by the natives, is conſidered 
delicious eating, and of their ſkins ti 
kind of leather is made which is cali 
ſhagreen. 1 , | 
| The aſs was originally imported ut 
America by the Spanjards, and aft 
Wat 


« 
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rards by other nations. Where they 
aye run wild, they have multiplied in 
uch numbers, that in ſome places they 
are become a nuiſance. Ulloa informs 
s that, in the kingdom of Quito, the 
ners of the grounds where they are 
bred, permit any perſons to take awa! 
many as they can, on paying a ſmall 
onſideration, in proportion to the num- 
der of days their ſport continues. Their 
anner of catching them is remarka- 
ble. A number of perſons go on horſe- 
ack, attended by Indians on foot. At 
proper places they form a circle, in 
order to drive them into ſome valle 
chere, at full ſpeed, they throw the 
ooſe, and endeavour to halter them: 
he animals, finding themſelves encloſed, 
ake furious efforts to eſcape; and if 
only one happens to force his way 
through, they all follow with an im: 
ch 0 etuofity that is irreſiſtible, But, when 
„Hey are nooſed, the hunters throw 


a. hem down and ſecure them with fet· 
re 


s th 
call 
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then 
L all 
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jacks 


Dver. 


afte 2 maekening their Pes they often i 
Tyal H maim 


ers, and they are left till the chace is 


When attacked, theſe animals de- | 
fend themſelves with their heels and 
outh with ſuch activity, that, with- 
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maim their purſuers: they have all the 
ſwiftneſs of horſes, and neither deecli. 
vities nor precipices can retard their 
career. It is, however, extremely re- 
_.markable, that, after carrying their 
firſt load, their celerity and ferocity 
leaves them, and they ſoon contract the 
ſtupidity and dulneſs peculiar to the 
aſſinine ſpecies. Theſe animals wil 
Not ſuffer an horſe to live among them; 
and, if any one ſhould happen to ſtray 
into the place where they graze, they 
immediately fall upon him, and, with- 
out permitting him to eſcape, they bite 
and kick him till they leave him dead, 
Such is the aſs in its natural ſtate, 
fleet, fierce, and formidable: but in 
his ſtate of tameneſs he preſents a very 
different picture. He is then the moi 
gentle and quiet of all animals, and 
Aſſumes a patience and ſubmiſſion even 
humbler than his ſituation. He is tem- 
perate with regard to his proviſion, and 
is contented with the moſt negledted 
weeds : the plantane, however, ſeems 
to be his favourite vegetable, for which 
he is often ſeen to neglect every other 
herb in the paſture. With reſpect to 
his water, he 1s extremely delicate, and 
drinks only at the cleareſt brooks, and 
FD prin- 


— 
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rincipally thoſe to which he has been 
ccuſtomed: he drinks as moderately 
s he eats, and never, like the horſe, 
lunges his noſe into the ſtream. He 
ever rolls in the mud, and even ſeemg 
fraid of wetting his feet, turning out 
the his way to avoid the dirty paths of 
the il road. He is ſprightly, and even to- 
vwilWrably handſome, when very young, 


-m;Mhut, either by age or bad treatment, he 
ray Hreſently loſes theſe qualifications, and 
neyecomes ſlow, ſtupid, and headſtrong: 
ith- Ne appears to ſhew no ardour except to 
biteßhe female; and the ſhe aſs is not leſs 


1d, Wind of her young, than he is of her. 
his animal 1s ſometimes ſtrongly at- 
ched to its owner; by whom he is 
o frequently abuſed. He diſtinguiſhes 
im from others in a crowd, and ſcents 
im at a diſtance. | 5 


ls down his ears: he will not ſtir a 
ep if his eyes are covered; he walks, 


he even ſets out pretty freely at firſt, 
18 quickly tired; and then hardly 
y beating will make him mend his 
ice; the unmerciful rider exerts his 
lip in vain; the poor creature ſuffers 

| 2 xt 


When over-loaded, he ſhews his ſenſe 
the injuſtice of his maſter, by hang- 


ots, and gallops like an horſe ; but, 
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it with patience, and without a gtoaij 
and, conſcious of his own imbecility, 
does not even attempt to move. 
Man appears to deſpiſe this humble 
uſeful animal: the horſe. is. the on 
avourite, and upon him alone all lx 
z50ur and expence are beſtowed. H: 
is carefully fed and attended, while the 
als is abandoned to the cruelty of thi 
vulgar; or to the ſport of children: h 
is oyer-loaded and infulted by unnece} 
ſary ſtripes ; and, being generally th 
"roperty of the poor, partakes of the! 
wants and their diſtreſſes. In a word 
this faithful animal, which, if then 
Were no horſes; would be the firſt d 
quadrupeds in our eſteem, 1s no 
teated with contempt ; he is entireh 
diſregarded, becauſe his properties an 
found in an higher degree elſewhere 
and, from being the ſecond of the de 
meſtic quadrupeds, he is degraded int 
one of the moſt uſeleſs. 

The horſe, the cow, and the ſhee 
ate rendered larger by the afſiduity « 
man; the aſs is ſuffered to dwind 
very generation, and were it not ft 
the medicinal qualities of its milk, it 
probable thar the whole ſpecies woul 
bn been long fince extinguilia 
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he aſs, in proportion to his ſize, is 
ſtronger than the horſe; he is ſurer 
ſooted, and leſs apt to ſtart. The 
paniards ſeem to be the only people in 
Europe who are acquainted with the 
alue of the aſs. They take every 
method to improve the breed; and 
jack aſſes have been ſeen from that 
ountry, above fifteen hands high, A 
varm climate, however, is beſt adapted 
to this animal; their ſize and ſpirit de- 
line in proportion as they advance in- 
to colder regions. e 

This animal, though now ſo com- 
mon in all parts of England, was en- 
rely loſt among us during the reign of 
ueen Elizabeth; Hollingſhed inform- 
ing us that, in his time, “ Our lande did 
fiele no aſſes.” However, there are 
accounts of their being common in 
England before that time; for mention 
s made of them in the time of king 
thelred, when the price of a mule or 
young aſs was twelve ſhillings : they 
ire alſo mentioned in the reign of 
enry III. It muſt therefore have been 
wing to ſome accident that the race 
as extinct in the days of Elizabeth. 
t is probable that it was again intro- 
luced in the ſucceeding reign, when 
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dur intercourſe with Spain was renew. 
td ; in which country this wand Was 
greatly uſed. 


In Sweden the aſs is even now a ſort M 
of rarity, NOr does It appear by Pon- zebr 
toppidan's Natural Hiſtory of Norwe ay Nauit. 
that they have yet reached that coun- . 
try. They are at preſent naturalized Name 
in this kingdom; and ſince our horſes thin 
are become a conſiderable article of Hof it 
commerce, and bring large ſums an- geſs 
nually into theſe kingdoms, the culti- Nave 
vation.of an animal, that will in many Hand 


taſes ſupply the place of the former, When 
and enable us to enlarge our exports, Nat 
certainly merits our attention, Hop 
The aſs is a more hea alchy animal they 
than the horſe; and of all animals co- Nahen 
vered with hair, he is the leaſt ſubject Neafil 
to yermin ; for he has no lice; which Min ſt 
is probably owing to the dryneſs or Wnul: 
hardneſs of his ſkin. He 1s three or Wle( 
four years in coming to perfection; he Iman 
Jiyes from twenty to twenty-five years; Nos 
Ires much jeſs {Jeep than the horſe, Mthoſ, 
never hes down for that purpoſe, Ma la 
— hep he is much tired, The ſhe- Ware - 
Als goes eleven months with young, and at t. 
never Produrgs More chan one at a Whoc 
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MANY authors have miſtaken the 
zebra for the wild aſs, though it is 
quite a different animal : the zebra 1s 
the moſt beautiful, and at the ſame 
time the wildeſt animal in nature. No- 
thing cat exceed the delicate regularity 
of its colour, or the luſtrous ſmooth- 
neſs of its ſkin, It is principally a na- 
1- Wtive of the ſouthern parts of Africa; 
1} Wand whole herds of them are frequently 
r, een feeding on thoſe extenfive plains 
„ achat lie towards the Cape of Good 

Hope. But they are fo vigilant that 
al ey will ſuffer nothing to approach 
0- item ; and they are ſo ſwift, that the 

eaſily leave every purſuer far pain, 
co la ſhape, the zebra rather reſembles the 
or Wnule than the horſe, or the aſs : it is 
or Wits than the former, and yet larger 
ne chan the latter. Its ears are longer than 
rs; Naoſe of the horſe, but ſhorter than 
ie, Whoſe of the aſs, Like the aſs, it has 
le, Wa large head, a ftraight back, its legs 

are finely placed, and its tail 1s tufted 
at the end ; like the horſe, its ſkin is 
mooth and eloſe, and its hind quarters 
ound and fleſhy, The colours of the 
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male are white and brown; thoſe of the Ml tak 
female white and black. Theſe colour, inc 
are ſo exactly diſpoſed in alternate ho] 
ſtripes over the whole body, that one up. 
would imagine nature had employed cei 
the rule and compaſs in painting them. N 
Theſe ſtripes, reſembling ſo many rib- Qu 
bands laid over its body, are narrow, 
parallel, and curiouſly ſeparated from the 
each other; every ſtripe is perfectly the 
diſtinct. The head, the body, the tur 
thighs, the legs, the tail, and even the ©! 
ears are thus beautifully ſtreaked, ſo Per 
that at a ſmall diſtance, the animal ap- Wa. 
pears to be dreſſed out by art, inſtead wit 
of being thus admirably adorned by zeb 


nature. has 


Hitherto this animal appears to have and 
diſdained ſervitude, and neither force add 
nor tenderneſs have been able to wean it f 
from its native independence and feroci- wh 

ty: intime, however, this wildneſs might litt! 
be ſurmounted; and, it is probable, that I nat 
the horſe and the aſs were equally der 
nei. 


obſtinate, fierce, and unmanageable, 
when they were firſt taken from the 
foreſt. Mr. Buffon ſays that the zebra, 
from which he took his deſcription, 
could never be entirely maſtered, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt pains was 

Ss Fakes 


taken to tame it. Whenevet it was 
mounted, two perſons were obliged td 


hold the reins while a third ventured 


upon its back; and whenever it per- 
ceived any one approaching, it al- 
ways attempted to kick. That at the 


Queen's- Menagerie, near Buckingham 


Gate, is alſo extremely vicious; and 
the keeper finds it neceflary to inform 
the ſpeCtators of its ungovernable na- 
ture, It appears as wild as if juſt 
caught, and will endeavour to kick any 
perſon that comes near it; though it 
was taken extremely young, and uſed 
with the utmoſt indulgence. As the 
zebra reſembles the horſe in form, it 
has doubtleſs a fimilitude of nature, 
and by induſtry and ſkill might be 
added to the number-of our domeſtics. 

The zebra 1s the native of countries 
where the human inhabitants are but 
little ſuperior to the quadruped. The 
natives of Angola and Cafraria, conſi- 
der horſes only as being good for food 1 
neither the ſtatelineſs of the Arabian 
courſer, nor the beautiful colourings of 
the zgbra, have any allurements to a 
of people, who only conſider the 
ſuantity of fleſh, and not its conforma+ 
ton, It is therefore 1magined that the 


zebra 
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zebra may hitherto have continued 
wild, becauſe it is the native of a coun- 
try, where no ſucceſſive efforts have 
been made to reclaim it: this animal 
has been long taught to conſider man 
as its mortal enemy; all the purſuits 
that have hitherto been infticated againft 
it, being rather againſt its life than its 
liberty: it is natural that it ſhould re- 
fuſe to yield obedience, where it has 
ſeldom experienced werey: | 

All animals ſeem perfectly to kno 

their enemies, and to avoid them. In- 
ſin& indeed may teach the deer to eco 
avoid the lion, or the mouſe the paws 
of the cat; but why does the dog at- 
tack the dog-butcher ? In China, where 
the killing and dreſſing dogs is a trade, 
whenever any of theſe people go abroad 
the dogs of the neighbourhood purſue 
him. I have ſeen,” ſays Dr. Gold- 
ſmith “, „ a poor fellow, who made a Wecbra 
practice of ſtealing and killing dogs for What v 
their ſkins, purſued hue and cry tor I be 
three or four ſtreets together, by all f wil 
the bolder breed of dogs, while the p ve 
_ weaker flew from his preſence with Fight 
affright,” This, however unaccounta- Wm: 
Fg ry > 9m BAT ONE — alt 

Es. * Vol, II. pag 395. 
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The ZEBRA. 83 
ble, appears to be fact; and obtains in 
ſome other animals, as well as dogs, 
though in a leſs degree. This ma 
probably have been the cauſe that has 
hitherto kept the zebra in its ſtate of 
natural wildneſs; in which it may con- 
tinue, till kinder treatment fhall have 
reconciled it to man. 
As a civilized people are now placed 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where this 
animal is principally found, it is likely 
that we may have them tamed and ren- 


- ered ſerviceable. It is not merely on 


o Necount of the extraordinary beauty of 
s ois animal, that we with it among the 
t- Wumber of our dependents ; its ſwift- 
re Wicſs is faid to ſurpaſs all others; it 
le, lands better upon its legs than an horſe, 
ad Ind is conſequently ftronger in propor- 
ue ion. 5 | | 

It does not certainly appear that any 
ebra has ever been brought into Europe, 
at was caught ſufficiently young, ſo as 
d be untinctured by their original ſtate 
{ wildneſs; and, I believe, were it taken 
p very young, and properly treated, 1t 
ight be ren 

mal, 


und in Europe, Aſia, or America, it 


5 is 


ered as tame as any other / 


Although this creature is not to be 
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is very eaſily fed. That which ay. 
peared in England fome years apy, 
would eat bread, meat, 88505 and 
almoſt any thing; and that which i 
here at preſent, ſubſiſts entirely upon 
hay. As it fo nearly reſembles the 
horſe and the aſs in ſtructure, it is pro. 
bable that it brings forth annually x 
they do ; but of this we have no cer. 
tain teſtimony, The noiſe they mak: 
is very different from that of an af, 
reſembling more the confuſed barking 
of a maſtiff dog. 


% 


Tur MULE. 


THE mule may be engendered eithe 
between an horſe and a the-afs, or be 
tween a jack-aſs and a mare: thoſe pro 
duced between the two laſt are eſteemeM. 
the beſt, as they are larger, ftrongeh 
and better ſhaped; the mule being ol 
ſerved to partake leſs of the male tha 
the female parent; but they general 


b Sn ; orle 
inherit, in ſome degree, the obſtinacy Mount 
the parent aſs: it muſt be acknoy Kody 


ledged, however, that this vice! 
heightened by their being injudicioull 
broke; inſtead of gentle uſage, wm 
* — * 
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uſually corrects the worſt qualities, the 


/ nale, from the beginning, is treated 

0 With cruelty ; and is fo accuſtomed to 

blows, that it naturally expects ill- 
f 


treatment whenever it is either loaded 
or mounted; he therefore either pre- 
ares to retaliate, or in the terror of 
ad uſage, becomes invincibly obſti- 
nate. Could we prevail upon ourſelves 
o conſider this animal in its proper 
light, and pay due attention to its 


"breaking, we might eaſily form it for 
Kin: ſaddle, the draught, or the bur- 


len, By the importation of the Spaniſh 
nale afles, the fize and ftrength of 
pur mules are ſo much improved, that 
ve ſhall ſoon have numbers that may 
e adapted to each of theſe uſes. 


dy mules in Spain; and Mr. Clarke 
nforms us, in his letters on the Spaniih 
pation, that fifty or ſixty guineas is 


05 o uncommon price for one of them. 
* This is not in the leaſt ſurprizing, when 


e conſider how greatly they excel the 
jorſe in draught in a mountainous 


lardly ſtand, the mule is able to tread 
ecurely. 
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ountry ; for where the horle can 
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Neither mules nor the ſpurious off. 
ſpring of any other animal generate 
any farther ; all theſe productions in- 
deed are monſters : therefore nature 
wiſely ſtops, in the firſt inſtance, the 
powers of propagation, in order to pre- 
ſerve the original ſpecies of © animals 
pure and entire. The common mule is 
very healthy, and will live about thirty 
years. 


Or RUMINATING ANIMALS. 


ANIMALS that chew the cud are 
the moſt inoffenfive, and the moſt eaſily 
tamed. Living entirely upon vegeta- 
bles, they have neither pleaſure nor in- 
tereſt in making war upon other crea- 
- tures. The fierceſt of the carnivorous 
kinds ſeek their food in gloomy ſolitude, 

but theſe range together in herds, and 
the very meaneſt of them unite in 
each other's defence, The food of 
ruminant animals being eaſily pro- 
cured, they ſeem naturally more in— 
dolent and leſs artful than thoſe of the 
carnivorous kinds. The fox or the 
wolf are habituated to want, and long 


habit furniſhes them with a degree of 


Harp: 
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ſharpneſs. and cunning ; their life 18 a 
continued ſcene of ſtratagem and eſcape : 
but the ox or the deer enjoy the repaſt 
which nature has abundantly provided; 
certain of ſubſtſtence, and ſatisfied with 
ſecurity. | | 
is before graſs can be tranſmuted into 
ty {Wilcſh, therefore, nature has generally 
farniſhed ſuch animals as feed upon 
graſs, with four ſtomachs: the firſt is 
called the paunch, which receives the 
food after it has been lightly chewed; 
the ſecond, which is indeed a continua- 


are tion of the former, is called the honey - 
fly Ncomb; theſe two, which are very ca- 
eta- Wpacious, the animal fills with as much 
in- expedition as it can, and then lies down 


rea- 
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to ruminate. When theſe two ſtomachs 
are filled, and the graſs, which was 
lightly chewed, begins to {well with 
the heat of the ſituation, the ſtomachs 
Hate, and afterwards contract upon 
teir contents. The aliment, thus 


dne in the third ſtomach, which is very 
zullet, into the mouth, which is wider. 


rough the largeſt aperture into the 


It requires a long and tedious proceſs 


queezed, has two paſſages to eſcape at; 
arrow; and the other back, by the 
he greateſt quantity is driven back 
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mouth, to be chewed a ſecond time; 
and a ſmall part, which is the moſt li- 
quid, is driven into the third ſtomach, 
through the ſmall aperture. The food 
which is chewed a ſecond time, is by 
that means rendered more ſoft and 
moiſt, and at length paſſes into the con- 
duit that leads to 5 third ſtomach, where 
it ſuffers a ſtill farther comminution, 
The third ſtomach is called the mani. 
fold, from the number of its leaves 
which all tend to promote digeſtion: i 
requires the operation of the fourth 
ſtomach to make a part of the ani 
mal's nouriſhment, where it under- 
goes a complete maceration, and is ſe- 
parated to be turned into chyle. 


Thus all quadrupeds of the cow, the 1 
ſheep, or the deer kind, are ſeen wHto - 
ruminate, and are furniſhed with fouM,..; 
ſtomachs for the macerating of therW:, 
| food, Theſe only are properly called Hut 
the ruminant kinds, mg many othen;. # 
have this quality in a leſs obſervabe bur 

: P 
degree. The rhinoceros, the came ind 
the horſe, the rabbit, the ſquirrel, an... 
the marmotte, all chew the cud oc ind 
fionally, but they are not furnill..:. 
ed with ſtomachs like the former tin 


There are many other animals that 2 
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ar to ruminate; and, among others, 
birds, fiſhes, and inſects. Among birds 
mat have a power of diſgorging their 
food to feed their young, are the peli- 
can, the ftork, the heron, the pigeon, 
and the turtle. Among fiſhes are lob- 
ſters, crabs, and the dorado. The ſal- 
mon and the ſcarus are alſo ſaid to be 
of this number. Among inſects, the 
mole, the waſp, the drone, the bee, 
the cricket, the graſshopper, and the 


ON, 
NIs 


e bectle, are of the ruminating tribe. 
© All thefe either actually chew the cud, 
ir 


or, at leaſt, appear to ruminate. They 


i have the ſtomach compoted of muſcu- 

ler 1zr fibres, in the ſame manner as thoſe 

e- which are particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of ruminants. 

| the Men themſelves have been known 

n Vito ruminate. An account of a rumi- 

foul nati family at Briſtol, is given us 


teri: the Philoſophical Tranſactions; 
alled but, as the particulars cannot poſhbly 
then be agreeable to our readers, we ſhall 
ek | urpoſely omit them. Inſtances of this 
meh kind, however, are accidental and un- 
common; and it 1s fortunate for man- 
et ind that they are ſo. Of all other 
-niſh: animals, we ſpend the leaſt time in 
migung; this is a F diſtinction 
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between us and the brute creation; an 
eating is a W of ſo inferior a kind, 
that only ſuch as are nearly allied to the 
quadruped, deſire its prolongation. 

All ruminating animals, eſpecially 
thoſe that have horns, have ſuet; 
others have only fat, which is ſofter, 
and melts more readily before the fire. 
Cloven-footed animals have each tot 
covered with a kind of hoof, the upper 
part of which 1s of a horny ſubſtance; 
and the lower, which compoſes the ſole 
of the foot, 1s callous. In the deer, 


goat, ſheep, and hog kind it is ſofter, 4 
and theſe animals have two ſmall hook hen 
or nails behind, which are uſeful 6 exte 
keep the feet from fliding. Hogs hae run 
not only a ſort of hoots behind, bu ran! 
alſo toes, one of which has three joint bea 
like the little finger of a man, and the Our 
other two like the thumb; they har {ch 
likewiſe bones of the metatarſus, bu non 
they are ſo weak and ſlender, that theyW lt t 
are of little uſe in walking. who 
, | veal 
1 | 75 pret 
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variety and abundance of wholeſome 
vegetables, which are almoſt equally 
diffuſed over all its parts. For this ge- 
neral fertility, we are indebted to thoſe 
clouded ſkies, which miftaken foreigners 
mention as a reproach on our country : 
but let us chearfully endure a tempo- 
rary gloom, which cloaths our hills and 
meadows with the richeſt verdure. To 
this we owe the number, variety, and 


excellence of our cattle, the richneſs of 


our daries, and innumerable other ad- 
vantages. 

The Latin word bes, which compre- 
hends an ox, bull, and cow, may be 
extended to all of this kind. Of all 
ruminant animals, theſe deſerve the firſt 
rank, with reſpect to their ſize, their 
beauty, and their ſervices. Many of 
our Engliſh peaſants have no other poſ- 
ſeſſion than a cow, and they are only the 
nominal poſſeſſors of its advantages, 


If they pretend to taſte its fleſh, their 


whole riches are at once deſtroyed ; 


veal is a delicacy they cannot make any 


pretenſions to, therefore they are oblig- 


ed to fatten its calf for ſale; even its 
milk is wrought into butter and cheeſe 
for the tables of their maſters; a very 
ſmall ſhare being appropriated to their 
own 
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ground; but, where the cow has been 
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own uſe. In Germany, Poland, and 
Switzerland, every peaſant keeps two 
or three cows for his own benefit. The 
meaneſt of them annually kills at leaſt 
one for his own table, which is falted 
and hung up, and is thus preſerved as 
a delicacy all the year round. A piece 
of beef Exp up there is conſidered as 
elegant furniture, and argues the poſ- 
-ſeffor's opulence and caſe. But in this 
country, for many years paſt, peaſants 
have ſeldom been able to purchaſe meat, 
and even butter 1s conſidered by them 
as an article of. extravagance. 

The verdure and fertility of our 
plains are perfectly ſuited to this ani- 
mal's manner of feeding; for, not hav- 
ing the upper 8 it is fond of 

grazing in a rich high paſture, regard- 
fes of the quality of its food, if it be 
fupphed in ſufficient abundance ; and 

| 1 180 the graſs is rather high and 
Houriſhing than ſucculent and nutriti- 
_ ous, the cow thrives ſurprizingly. In 
England, the ſame animal grows larger, 
yields more milk, and ſooner fattens 
than 1n any part.of Europe. 

In a courſe of years, the horſe, and 
the ſheep, are known to impoveriſh the 


brech 
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bred, the paſture acquires a finer ſur- 
face, and every year becomes more 
beautiful and even. The horſe having 
fore-teeth in the upper jaw, nips the 
graſs cloſely, and ſelects that which is 
moſt tender and delicate; the ſheep only 


bites the moſt ſucculent parts of the 


herbage : theſe animals therefore cut 
the finer graſs too cloſely, and ſuffer 
the high weeds and ranker herbs to ve- 
getate and over-run the paſture, But 
the cow is obliged to feed upon the 
talleſt vegetables that offer : thus it eats 
them all down, and levels the ſurface 

of the graſs. _ „ 
The age of the cow is known by the 
teeth and horns: it has eight cutting 
teeth in the lower jaw; the two middle- 
moſt of theſe fall out at the age of 
ten months, and are replaced by others, 
which are broader, but not ſo white: 
at the age of fixteen months, the two 
next milk-white teeth fall out, and 
others ſucceed them: the animal thus 
loſes and gains at the end of every ſix 
months, till it arrives at the age of three 
years; by which means all the cutting 
teeth are renewed, and then they are 
long, regular, and tolerably white; but 
a the creature advances into years, 
| they 
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they become irregular and black, theit Ie 
inequalities become ſmoother, and con. {Wman 
ſequently the animal leſs capable of I male 
chewing its food. From thas ſingle Mare c 
cauſe, a cow ſometimes cannot eat ſuf. Wiſh | 
ficiently to ſupport life, and ſinks in the 
midſt of plenty; every year becoming 
leaner and leaner till it dies. At three 
years old this animal ſheds its horns, 
which are ſucceeded by new ones that 
continue as long as it lives; at four 
1 of age, it has ſmall pointed ſmooth 
orns; in another year they become 
larger, and are marked round with a 
years growth. Thus they continue to 
grow as long as the animal lives, and a 
new ring is added every year at the root; 
fo that the animal's age may be exact ij 
known, by allowing three years before 
the appearance of the horns, and then 
adding the number of rings. 
Our breed of horned cattle has been 
ſo greatly improved by a foreign mix- 
ture, that we cannot, with any degree 
of certainty, point out the original kind 
of theſe iſlands. Thoſe which may be 
ſuppoſed to have been purely Britiſh, 
are much ſmaller than thoſe on the 
northern part of the European conti- 
nent. On the highlands of n 
| .---= thi 
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it che cattle are extremely ſmall ; and 


- many of them, males as well as fe- 


of males, are hornleſs : the Welch runts 


le {Ware conſiderably larger; and the Corn- 
f. Wiſh black cattle are of the ſame fize as 


he the latter. The large ſpecies, now cul- 
ng rated through moſt parts of Eng- 
ee land, are either entirely of foreign ex- 
ns, traction, or our own improved by a 
nat Microſs with the foreign kind. The Lin- 
Zur Mcolnſhire kind derive their ſize from the 


oth MWHojftein breed: and the large hornleſs 
me Meattle, which are bred in ſome parts of 
1 a FW-ngland, came originally from Poland. 
We were once famous for a wild breed 
d 2 Wot theſe animals, but theſe no longer 

ot; Mexiſt, and this nation is happy in ha- 
Aly ing fewer wild animals of any kind 

fore than any kingdom in Europe. Culti- 
hea 


ation and agriculture are ſure to baniſh 
heſe ; for Roſe animals that are fitted 
ly for a ſtate of nature, are always 
inven away by the improvements of 


gree rt. | 

kind Of all quadrupeds, this animal ſeems 
y be FWnoft liable to alteration from its paſ- 
tiſh, ure, or according to the richneſs or 


poverty of the ſoil. In ſome they 


the 
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row to a great bulk, and in others 
ey appear as diminutive ; the breed of 
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the Iſle of Man, and moſt parts of Na 
Scotland, is, in general, conſiderably N cou 
leſs than in England or Ireland: they are We1v: 
alſo differently ſhaped, the dewlap be- the 
ing much ſmaller, and the creature haW 1 
more of the ewe neck. In almoſt every Mot 1 
ack of the world this animal 1s to be 
ound large or ſmall, in proportion to 
the richneſs or poverty of its food. 
The differences, however, in the ſize 
of this animal, are leſs remarkable than 
_ thoſe of its form, its hair, and its horns: 
in many of them, the variation is ſo 
very extraordinary, that. they have 
been conſidered as a difference kind 
of creature, and names have been 
given them as a diſtin ſpecies, when, 
as Mr. Buffon aſſerts, they are in reali- 
ty the ſame. Though the horſe and the 
aſs do not differ ſo much in form 3 
the cow and the biſon, yet the forme: 
are diſtin& animals, their breed being 
marked with fterility ; the latter are 
certainly animals of the. ſame kind vin 
their breed being fruitful ; and a race of S 
of animals is produced, in which tit 
hump of the biſon is ſoon worn away. Nühem 
It is evident, therefore, that the dif- lery 
ferences between the cow, the uru 
and the biſon, are merely accidental her 


Nature, 
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Nature, which has given horns to ſome 
cows, and not to others, may alſo have 
given an hump to the biſon, or enlarged 
the urus. . | 

The cow is to.be found, in ſome one 
of its varieties, in almoſt every part of 
the world: the few kine which ſubfiſt 
in Iceland, are without horns, though 
they were originally of the ſame race 
with ours. The Dutch frequently 
bring large quantities of lean cattle 
from Denmark, which they fatten on 
their own rich grounds : theſe are in 
general larger than their own natural 
breed, and ſoon become fat. The cat- 
tle of the Ukraine, having excellent 
paſture, fatten very eaſily, and are con- 
ſidered as the largeſt breed of all Eu- 
rope. On the rich mountains of Swit- 
zerland, theſe animals grow to a very 
large ſize. In France, where they 
are permitted to have no graſs but 
what is thought unfit for horſes, they 
dwindle and. grow lean. In ſome parts 
of Spain they grow to a great ſize ; 
but the wild bull, which they pride 
themſelves ſo much in combating, is a 
very mean deſpicable Ide anion In 
Barbary, and the provinces of Africa, 
Where the paſturage is ſhort, and the 

TY . ground 
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ground dry, the cows are ſmall, and 
give but little milk. In Ethiopia they 
are exceeding large. In ſome parts of 
Perſia and I artary they are of a pro- 
digious ſtature, and in others extremely 
—_ „ 
In Great-Britain, the ox is the only Nhe f 
horned animal that will apply his the e 
ſtrength to the ſervice of mankind, Mente 
It is certain that, in many caſes, oxen Me b 
are more profitable in ther draught than 
horſes; their food, harneſs, and ſhoes 
being cheaper; and after they are grown 
old, they are equally valuable. Mr, eat. 
Mortimer, inhis Treatiſe on Huſbandry, WF" ©? 
fays, „An old working beaſt will be a 
good meat, and fatten as well as a young ad t 
one.” There is ſcarce any part of this 
animal without its uſe. The blood, 
far, marrow, hide, hair, . horns, hoofs, 
milk, cream, butter, cheeſe, whey, 
urine, liver, gall, ſpleen, and bones, 
have each their particular uſes in com- 
merce, manufactures, and medicine. 
The hide ſerves for boots, ſhoes, and . n 
many other conveniences of life. Vel- Kl Un 
lum is made of calves-ſkin, and gold- A. 
beater's ſkin is made either of a thin ele. 
vellum, or the finer part of the guts of ©© 
Abe ox. The hair, mixed. with lime, 
| e . 1 
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is 2 very neceſſary article in building. 
Combs, handles for knives, boxes, but- 
tons, drinking veſſels, &c. are made of 
the horns. In medicine, the horns 
were employed as alexipharmics, or 
antidotes againft poiſon, the plague, ot 
the ſmall-pox ; they are ſaid to anſwer 
the end of the oriental bezoar. Car- 
penter's glue is made of the chips of 
he hoofs, and the parings of the raw 
lides, | | 

The bones are uſed by mechanics, as 
i ſubſtitute for ivory; by which many 
Ir. Neat conveniencies may be purchaſed at 
n eaſy rate. From the feet is pro- 


5 | - - * 

ed an oil much uſed in the harneſs 
mend trappings belonging to a coach; 
1; Mad the bones calcined, afford a fit mat- 


od, r for teſts, for the uſe of the retiner 
the ſmelting trade. The blood is ſaid 
) be an excellent manure for fruit- 
es ; and it is the baſis of the colour, 
led the Pruſſian blue. We owe our 
tifcial light in ſome manner to their 


ine. 

* t and ſuet. The gall, liver, ſpleen, 
Vel-urine, have their place in the Ma- 
old- Nia Medica. The uſes of butter, 


ſeeſe, cream, and milk are too obvi- 
Is to be inſiſted on. 8 
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Ox beef is very nouriſhing, ande, k 
yields a ſtrong aliment; and thoſe who ob! 
live chiefly upon beef are ſtrong, vigo - ¶ uſu 
Tous, and healthy. It ſhould, how. offe 
ever, be tender and well fed; for other. ner 
wiſe it is hard of digeſtion. Bull beef Bla 
contains a great deal of volatile ſalt and Plu 
oil; but it is hard, tough, and dry the 
and is therefore ſeldom uſed for food ouſ 
It is ſaid indeed that when a bull is fir bod 

| baited, and then killed, the fleſh be whi 
comes more fit for food: this metho was 
Has been practiſed in many parts off hor 
England, but the poor are the only pur Th 

_ Chaſers of ſuch beef. The fleſh of IM pol! 

cov is inferior to that of an ox, but! 
ſhe has been well fatted, and 1 
there is no very conſiderable difterenc 

Veal is nouriſhing, well taſted, ani | 
eaſy of digeſtion ;. it agrees very wal *] 
with weak delicate conſtitutions, an be 1 
thoſe who uſe but little exerciſe. IH nia. 
fatteners of veal for the London marke tha! 
ſuffer the calf to lick ſalts, chalk, &Felex 
which they imagine bring him on mol cre: 
ſpeedily in his fleſh, and render r mis 
meat whiter; how much it may in bac 
prove the colour, I will not pretend i to 
determine, but it certainly does 1 hor 
1mprove the flavour of it, for 


'Befo 


Before we diſmiſs this article, we ſhall 


hof obſerve, that the bull was the moſt 
o- uſual victim in ſacrifices, and was chief 


offered to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mi- 
nerva, Ceres, Venus, and the Lares. 
Black bulls were ſelected for Neptune, 
Pluto, and the infernal deities: before 
they were ſacrificed, they were vari- 
ouſly adorned. Over the middle of the 
body was placed a large piece of cloth, 
which hung down on both fides, and 
was ornamented with flowers: their 
horns were decorated with feſtoons. 
The bull that was ſacrificed to A- 
pollo, had uſually great horns. 


4.2 07 R UN. 


THE urus, or wild bull is chiefly to 
be met with in the province of Lithua- 
nia. It grows to ſuch au amazing fize, 
that ſcarce any animal, .except the 
elephant, is found to equal it. This 


mom creature is quite black, except a ſtripe 
r mixed with white on the top of the 
ing back, which extends from the neck 
nd to the tail; the eyes are fierce ; the 


horns ſhort, thick, and ſtrong ; the 
forchead is generally decorated with a 
3 large 
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large quantity of black curled hair, and 
many of them have beards of the ſame: 
the neck is ſhort and thick, and the 


ſkin has aſtrong odour reſembling muſk, MW T 
The female, though much ſmaller than ans 
the male, is ſuperior in ſize to the largeſt I is a 
of our oxen; but her udder and teats M tho! 
are ſo extremely ſmall as hardly to be WM ing 
perceived. Upon the whole, however, IM of 
this animal differs but little from the IM oth! 
tame one: there are indeed ſome trifling WM ral 
varieties, which have probably been IM wh: 


produced by his wildneſs, or the rich- ſhay 
neſs of the paſtures where he is found. chi 
There is a tmaller race of the urus to and 
be found in Spain. But whether they hea 
are of the large enormous kind of Li- and 
thuania, or the ſmaller Spaniſh race; W tim 
Whether with ſhort or long horns; the 
whether with or without long hair on of 
the forehead, they are every way the ¶ bac 
ſame with what our common breed was, W bit 
when in the foreſt, and before they fou 
were reduced to a ftate of ſervitude. IM is 
The fleſh of the urus is much inferior in 
to that of the ox, and the moſt valua- ene 
ble part of him is the hide, which {ſerves I ger 
for yarious purpoſes. bit 


THE 
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Taz BISON. 
THE biſon, called by the Lithuani- 


ans ſuber, and by the Germans wiſent, 
is another variety of the cow-kind, 
though it differs from the reſt, in hav» 
ing a lump between its ſhoulders : ſome 
of theſe animals are very large, and 
others as diminutively ſmall. In gene- 
ral the fore parts of this creature * 
what reſemble the lion, having a long 
ſhaggy mane, and a beard under his 
chin; his head is ſmall, his eyes red 
and fiery, and his look furious ; the fore- 
head is extenſive, and the horns ſo large 
and ſo far aſunder, that there is ſome- 
times room for three men to fit between 
them : a bunch, almoſt as high as that 
of a camel, grows on the middle of the 
back, which is conſidered by the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries where he is 
found wild, as a great delicacy. There 
is no 1 him with ſafety, except 
in foreſts, 85 there are trees large 
enough to hide the hunters. They are 
generally taken by pit-falls; the inha- 
bitants dig holes in the ground, and 
cover them over with graſs and boughs 
of trees; after which they provoke the 
animal 


14 The BISON. 


animal to purſue them, and then get of 
the oppoſite ſide of the pit-fall, while 


the enraged creature, running with 


pw violence, falls into the pit, where 1 
he is quickly overpowered and killed, diff 
The biſon is found in all the ſouthern Ml fey, 
parts of the world; throughout the vat one 
continent of India; and throughout he! 
Africa, from mount Atlas to the Cape are 
of Good Hope. This animal ſeems MW fm 
chiefly to prevail in all theſe countries; IM all 
where they are found to have a ſmooth IM for 

| ſoft hair, travel a great pace, and ſup- da; 
BE in ſome degree, the want of horics, MW Pe 

I hey are very expert and docil;z; WM im 
many of them bend their knees to take Ml lef 


up or ſet down the burthens with which its 
they are often loaded; and they are hit 
treated by the natives of thoſe coun- 
tries, with a degree of tenderneſs pro- be 
portioned to their utility. Among the MW hu 
3 theſe animals are highly MW be 
eſteemed, as being uncommonly ſer- MW fa 
viceable. They are the companions oi bi 
their pleaſures and fatigues, and are con- fic 
ſidered as the Hottentot's protector re 


and ſervant, affiſting him in attending h 


his flocks. The biſon lives in the tame tr 


cottage with his maſter, and, by de- 
grees, conceives an affection for him ; 


1 


ek. 


and in proportion as the man ap- 
proaches to the brute, ſo the brute 
ſeems to acquire human ſagacity. 

The biſons, or cows. with a hump, 
differ greatly from each other in the 
ſeveral parts of the world, The wild 
ones are larger than the tame. Some 
have horns, others have none; ſome 
are extremely large, and others very 
ſmall, But, when tame, they are 
all equally docile and gentle. The bi- 
ſons of Malabar, Abyflinia, and Ma- 
dagaſcar, are large ; thoſe of Arabia, 
Petræa, and moſt parts of Africa, are 


ſmall. The American biſon is rather 


leſs than that of the ancient continent; 
its hair is longer and thicker, and its 
hide ſofter, 1 
By Linnzus, the biſon is called, a 
beave with horns turned upwards, a 


hump-back, and a very long mane and 


beard. The tongue of this animal is 
faid to be almoſt as rough as a file. The 
biſon is alſo ſaid to have a great aver- 
fion to a red colour, and if a piece of 
red cloth, filk, &c. is thrown down to 
him, he will never leave it till he has 
trod it to pieces. N 
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100 The Bonasys. 
Tus BON AS Us. 


THE bonaſus is a fpecies of the wild 
ox, very thick and bulky, and furniſhed 
with a mane like a horſe. It is an un- 
wieldy animal, and ſomething larger 
than our bull: the horns are ſo ſhort 
as not to exceed a ſpan in length, and 
ſo turned as to be unfit for wounding; 
the noſtrils are wide, and the ears long 
and broad. The colour of the animal 
is a deep tawny ; except that the fore- 
head and the breaſt are white, and the 
mane of a darker colour than that of 
the reſt of the body. It has. no teeth 
in the upper jaw before, like others of 
this kind, and his tail is ſhort in pro- 
e to the reſt of his body. He 

ellows like an ox, and his legs are 
covered with hair. When purſued, it 
does not attempt to defend itſelf with 
its horns, but kicks and diſcharges its 
dung to a great diſtance againſt the 
i his animal is found in 
Lydia, Phrygia, and the adjacent coun- 
Tries. | 


TT 1x 
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nE ZEBU, os BARBARY-COW. 


1 THE zebu, or Barbary-cow, is very 
call; and not exceeding in ſize the biſon 
ff Arabia Petræa, and moſt parts of Afri - 
a. Naturaliſts, ſays Mr. Buffon, (Vol. 
1d Xxii. pag. 130) have given various names 

to animals which are in reality the 
ame, and differ only in ſome few acci- 
dental circumſtances. The wild and 


a tame cow, that belonging to Europe, 
be Mead that of Aſia, Africa, and America; 
of he bonaſus and the urus, the biſon and 
% he zebu, are all one and the ſame ; Bey 
t l propagate, among each other, and, 
„„ Daa few generations, the hump wears 
e Pray, an few veſtiges of ſavage fierce- 
5 els remain. Of all animals, except 
t aan, the cow ſeems moſt extenſively 
th {W'opagated. It ſcems equally capable 
5 o enduring the rigours zof heat and 
50 old. It is equally an inhabitant of 
in he frozen fields of Iceland, and the 
n. orching deſarts of Lybia. It is do- 


neſtic and tame in civilized countries, 
age and wild in countries thinly in- 
abited, but is capable of being made 


leful in all. wv} 


Tus 
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Tur BEE VE-H OG, ox HOG: 


THERE is an animal of the beeye 

kind, that appears to be of a middle 
nature between a beeve and a hog, and 
is indiſcriminately called a beeve-hog, 
or a hog-cow. The female of this 
kind was ſhewn a few years ago in 
England. It is about the height of an 
aſs, but broader and thicker, and 1s 
nearly of a cream- colour. Its body is 
very thin of hair, which reſembles the 
hair of a hog more than that of a cow 
Along the ſpine of the back, from the 
neck to the tail, there is a row of briſ 
tles, but they are not quite fo ftrong a 
thoſe of a hog. The head 1s very long 
and though the ſnout reſembles that of 
cow, it bears ſome ſimilitude to that of 
hog. The animal has two black flattill 
horns on the top of its head, whic! 
bend inwards, and lies almoſt cloſe ti 
the neck, It has not an udderiike 
cow; but has two teats between th 
hind legs, which are not viſible unle 
you ſtoop to obſerve them. It is it 
deed a very uncommon animal, af 
has hardly been mentioned by any a! 
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De BUFFALO. f . 109 
bor. Thoſe who exhibited this crea- 
re in England, pretended it was 
jrought from the Eaſt-Indies. b 


Tux "BUFFALO. 


IF we compare the common Buffalo 
rith our cow, there is a very ſtrong 
hmilitude between them, both in their 
form and nature; they are equally ſub- 

iſſye to the yoke, both frequently 
we under the 2 roof, and are em- 
ployed in the ſame domeſtic ſervices; 
helr figures are ſo much alike, that it 
requires a cloſe attention to diſtinguiſh, 
hem: and yet, ſays Mr. Buffon, no 
wo animals can be more diſtin, or 
appear to have a ſtronger antipathy to 
ach other. It is probable that, if 
here were but one of each kind re- 
aining, the race of both would ſhort- 
ly be extint, It is certain that the 
ow refuſes to breed with the buffalo, 
hich it ſo nearly reſembles, though it 
nll propagate with the biſon, to which, 
n point of form, it has but a very 
bſtant fimilitude, > ES 
The buffalo is leſs beautiful than the 
ow, his figure is more clumſy, and 

De L he 
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he carries his head nearer the ground; 
his limbs are not ſo fleſhy, nor r his tal 
ſo well covered with hair ; his body is 
ſhorter and thicker ; his legs are higher; 
his head ſmaller ; his horns not ſo 
round, but com reſſed; one ſide being 
ſharp with a tuft of hair hanging down 
between them; his ſkin is alto har- 
der, thieker, blacker, and thinner of 
hair; his Beth, Which is blackiſh and 
hard, is difagreeable to the taſte and to 
the ſmell. The milk, though produced 
in great abundance, 1s not ſo good as 
that of the cow. In the warm coun- 
tries, the greateſt part of their checſe 
and butter is made of the milk of the 
buffalo; The veal of the buffalo i 
not better eating than the beef; the 
hide: being the moſt valuable thing! he 
furniſhes, and is well known for its 
ſoftneſs, thickneſs, and 1mpenctrab!- 
lit 

5 his animal is employed in agricul- 
ture, and in drawing and carrying bur- 
thens; being guided by a ring, which 
18 throft through his noſe. Tt is {aj 
that two buffaloes, yoaked in a wa 
on, will draw more than four rom 
Forks; their heads and necks being na- 
3 0 torally 


* 
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ian bent downward, they are the 
tal better fitted for the draught. 3 


The wild buffaloes are very danger- 
"us animals, and frequently gore tra- 
. "WMrcllers to death; they afterwards tram- 
"pc upon them till they have mangled 
Wie whole body: they arc, however, 
lar. Neaſt to be feared in the woods, becauſe 


to raich affords time to eſcape the danger. 
here is hardly any other method of 
s oiding their purtuit ; for they are 
xtremely ſwift, and fuch excellent 
ſrimmers, as to croſs large rivers with 


chene utmoſt facility. Thus all other 
” "Warze animals of the torrid zone are 
the ery fond of the water, and, m the 
» ""Waidft of their purſuit, frequently plunge 
Wn to cool themſelves. The negroes of 
a0 Wouinea, and the Indians of Malabar, 
here there are great numbers of buffa- 
gue ves, delight much in hunting and de- 
u groying them; but they never attempt 
11 Yo face the buffalo openly; their uſual 
lay ethod is to climb up a tree, and from 
as: lence ſhoot at him; nor do they ven- 
© Faure to come down till they have ef- 
| a ectually diſpatched him. However, 


chen it is tamed, no animal can be 
„ more 
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olſinn their purſuit they often get entan- 
pled in the branches of the trees, 
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* 


more patient or humble than the buf lifter 
falo, or more readily ſubmit to domeſ he © 
tic drudgeries. 8 falo 
The Buffalo is found wild in man ind, 
parts of Africa and India; but in bote. 


they are domeſticated. They are ver" 
common in Italy, and were originallW.> © 
brought from India into Lombardy, i!" 
the reign of king Agilulf, who reigneF' ©? 
from 591 to 616. The buffalo is fa fined 
to be found wild in Apuglia; and to al 
be very common in hot weather on the ur 
ſea ſhore, between Manfredonia ani [he 
Barletta. They grow to an enormouM'* © 
| fize, and are twice the bulk of ouliff. th 
largeſt. oxen; from which ſome cal"? 
them Taurelephantes. There is a pai}©* 
of horns in the Britiſh Muſeum, pro“ 
bably of this kind: one of them is en 
feet fix inches and an half in length, iH“ 
weighed twenty-one pounds, and tht aden 
hollow contained five quarts of water ſeatty 
Lobo mentions ſome that would ho T 
more than ten. They are well deſcr he f 
bed by Ariſtotle, under the title of wid d 
. oxen, among the Arachotæ, notwith pe 
ſtanding Belon, and Mr. Buffon, fay i! unc! 
was unknown to him. boul 
The female produces but one at: =3 


time, like the cow ;. but they are ver 
| differct} 
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lifferent in the times of geſtation; for 
he cow goes but nine months, the buf- 
falo twelve. The buffalo is a diſtinct 
and, that never mixes with the cow, 
he urus, or the biſon. - It teſtifies an 
verſion to the cow, and, when feed 
ng on the ſame paſture, is always kept 
ſeparate, and makes a diſtinct race in 
very part of the world. It 1s ima- 
rined that theſe two ſpecies are the only 
al varieties of the cow kind, though 
aturalifts have enumerated many. 
ſhe buffalo, in general, 1s an inoFen- 
we animal, if undiſturbed, and ſo are 
l thoſe that feed upon graſs; but when 
hey—are wounded, or even fired at, 
heir fury is ungovernable. It is, how- 


al c : 
1 wer, remarkable, that although their 
«W078 are very formidable, they make 
h. More uſe of their feet in combat, and 
7 


leath. 


Id, and reſembles the Engliſh bull in 
hape, but has very ſhort horns, and a 
unch rifing on the back between the 
boulders. In the Eaſt-Indies they are 
ed for drawing coaches inſtead of 
_ the nole is broad, Hat, and 


L 3 bare 


tu adeavour to tread their enemies to 


ho! The ſmall Indian Buffalo is nearly of 
he 1ze of a calf about fix months 
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bare of hair; on the lips or muzal peat 
there are ſome looſe ſhaggy ftragolingliſſ whi 
- hairs, and the hair on the ſides of the han 


noſe is whitiſh, The horns, which are red 


ſmall, and of a dark colour, appear bu bod 
little above the rough hair on the top is 
of the head. The ears are much bre. 
longer and larger than the horns, being tail 
of a fleſh colour, and without hau hea 
on the inſide. The hair is fleck all the 
over the body, and the head, nech, and 
back, tail, and fides are of a bluiſh pre 
colour, The looſe ſkin on the neck fing 
is White, and the belly is covered tha 
with ſo ſmall a quantity of lightiſ on 
hair, that it ſhews the fleſh colour, MW wo 
The legs are of a light colour, ſpottedi fur 


and marked with black, and become ers 
gradually whiter towards the feet. The an 


' ruft of hair at the end of the tail 1 pot 


black, and the hoofs of a dark brown, it, 
ſhaped like thoſe of our cattle. hat 
n the northern parts of America, ba] 
chere is another animal of the becve thi 
kind, which differs from the refit in Ne 
ſome particulars. He is larger than the T1 
ox, and has ſhort black horns, and ail lin 
large beard under his chin: his head aft 
ſewo full of hair, that it hangs down over wi 
his eyes, and gives him a terrible ap- ve 


Pear- 
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pearance. He has a hump on his back, 
which extends from the ſhoulders to the 
haunches. The hump 1s covered with 
reddiſh long hair, and the reſt of the 
body with a kind of black wool, which 
is in great eſteem, He has a large 
breaft, narrow buttocks, a very ſhort 
tail, and hardly any neck ; but his 
head is larger than that of a bull. Ar 
the fight of a man, he will run away, 
and a whole herd of them will make a 
precipitate fight; if they ſee but a 
fingle dog. He has ſo quick a ſmell 
that there 1s no approaching him but 
on the leeward fide. When he is 
wounded, however, he becomes ver 

furious, and turns back upon the hunt- 
ers. The fleſh of the female is good, 
and the hide 1s excellent for many pur- 
poſes. The ſavages make bucklers of 
it, which, though extremely light, are 
hardly to be penetrated by a muſket- 
ic ball. They are famous for hunting 
cevell this animal in the weftern parts of 
t iu New-France, on this fide the Miſpi. 
1 thell The hunters range themſelves into four 
ad il tines, and form a very large ſquare ; 
ad i afterwards they ſet fire to the graſs, 
over which at that time is very long and 
ap- very dry; the animals draw cloſer to- 


gether, 


* 
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gether, as the fire runs along the lines, 
and, as they are much afraid of fire, 
they naturally fly from it, and at 
| length they all get cloſe together. The 
| hunters then attack them briſkly, and 
ſeldom ſuffer any to efcape. Writers 
of good authority affirm, that they ſel- 
dom return from thoſe hunting-matchez 


till they have killed a thouſand or fit- 
teen hundred of theſe animals. 


Taz SIBERIAN COW. 


THE Siberian cow 1s another ani- 
mal of this kind ; though extremely 
different from any of the reſt : the 
male has neither horns nor mane ; but 
he. has curled hair on the top of his 
forehead, and his tail reſembles that-of 
an horſe. His whole body,. except his 
legs and face, . is covered with long 
ſtraight hair, and it is only in ſhape 
that he is like any of thoſe animals; 
but he is without an hump on his back, 
He is found near the lake Baykal, | 
Siberia, and probably in the hs 
bouring countries. 
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Or ANIMALS or Tye SHEEP AND 
GOAT KIND. 


THE goat and the ſheep are ap- 


parently different in the form of their 


bodies, in their horns, and in their co- 


vering; and may therefore be conſi- 


dered as two different kinds, with re- 


gard to all common and domeſtic 
purpoſes. But upon examining them 
cloſer, and obſerving their internal con- 
formation, no animals can more ſtrong- 
p reſemble each other; their feet, their 
our ſtomachs, their ſuet, their appe- 
tites, are all entirely the ſame, and 


ſhew the fimilitude between them; and 


what is more, they propagate with each 
other. The buck goat, ſays Buffon, 
and the ewe, will produce an animal, 
that in two or three generations re- 


turns to the ſheep, and ſeems to retain 


no marks of its ancient progenitor ; 

3. 
be conſidered as belonging to one fa- 
mily; and, if the whole races were re- 


duced to one of each, they would in a 


ſhort time repleniſh the earth with 
their kind. Indeed the goat, the ſheep, 


the cow, and all ruminant animals, 


Are 
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418 Of Sutry and GoarTs. 
are internally very much alike ; but | 
Kill the differences between thoſe ani- Als 
mals are ſufficient} pparent. Be- In t 
tween the cow and the ſheep kind, na- 
ture has obviouſly marked the diſtinc- eme 
tion by their form and ſize; and the MM. 
latter are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Prin 
the deer kind, by never ſhedding their 


horns. The form alone is ſufficient to NI 

ide us to the kind; and we might, on! 
almoſt at the firſt view, be able to judge ſal! 
which belongs to the deer kind, and all 1 
which belongs to that of the goat. E 


The line is drawn pretty exact be- 
tween the two kinds, by the annually 
edding the horns in the deer, which 
are permanent in the ſheep: we may 
therefore conſider this diſtinction only, 
and define the ſheep and goat Kind as 0 


ruminant animals of an inferior fic, 


that never ſhed their horns. va 
If we confider the ſheep and the t. 
goat, thoſe inoffenfive and uſeful ani- ““ 
mals, in one point of view, we ſhall Heim 
perceive that they have been long re- End 1 
claimed, and brought into a ſtate of It 2 
domeftic ſervitude : they both appear adv 

c 


to require protection from man, and 
are, in ſome degree, pleaſed with his 
ſociety: the ſheep is indeed the moſt 


ſeryice- 


* 


ſerviceable of the two; but the goat 
has more attachment and ſenfibility. 
In the earlieſt ages, the goat appears to 
have been the greater fayourite, 'and, 
among the poor, continues ſo to this day; 


f Mprincipal object of human care. By 


yh aſregarded, or become the poſſeſſion of 
ft. only "the loweſt of the people. We 
ns ſhall therefore firſt give the theep and 


od all its varieties, and the goat, with 


all thoſe of its kind, will properly 
de- follow. 
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6 OF all animals the ſheep, in its pre- 
lent domeſtic Rate, is the nfoſt defence- 
jels and harmleſs, Having loſt the ha- 


the Pit of ſelf-defence, it ſeems alſo to 
ni-Nuve loſt the inſtincts of nature: it 
hall Neems likewiſe to have loſt its ſwiftneſs 
0 nd its cunning with its hiberty. With 
of Pet any quality to fit it for aps ape 
Jear ervation, it vainly attempts at all: it 
and ndeavours to fly without ſwiftneſs, and 


feeble 
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but the ſheep has long fince become the 


the generality of mankind the goat is 


0 bean without ſtrength. But theſe 
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feeble attacks only excite the inſults of 
every enemy; and the dog purſues the 
flock with greater delight upon ſecing 
them fly, and the more fiercely at- 
tacks them uppn their unſupported at- 
temps at reſiſtance. They flock toge- 
ther, rather with the hopes of 2 
their ſingle danger in the croud, than of 
uniting to xepreſs the attack by num- 
bers. Were the ſheep expoſed in its 
preſent Rate, to ſtruggle with its na- 
. tural enemies of the foreft, it would 

ſoon be extirpated. It can have no 
other ſafety Han what 1t finds from 
man ; and muſt now rely ſolely upon 
that art for protection, to which it ori- 
ginally owed its degradation. 

But nature is not to be charged with 
the formation of an animal, ſo utterly 
unprovided againſt its enemies, and ſo 
incapable of defence. The moufflon, 
which is the ſheep in a ſavage ſtate, is 
a bold and fleet animal; it can eſcape 
by its ſwiftneſs from the larger animals, 
and 1s able to oppoſe the imaller kind 
with the arms provided by nature, 
Human art alone has reduced the 
_ ſheep to the tardy defenceleſs creature 
we now find it. In a ſtate of nature 
they are entirely different, In the 

2 n | foreſt 
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ſoreſt they are ſurrounded by dangers 
and alarmed with unceaſing hoſtilities : 5 
they are hourly purſued from one tract 


et country to another; and ſpend a 
- onſiderable part of their time in at- 
.. Wicwpts to avoid their enemies. By this 

| . . kd 
g Mexerciſe, and continual practice of the 
of Warts of defence and eſcape, the animaf 


reſerves its life and native indepen- 
ts Mdance, together with its fleetneſs and 
a- Ihe flender agility of its form. ; 
Id The ſheep, in its ſervile ſtate, ap- 
no Npears to be the moſt ſtupid of all ani- 
m nals, and to be diveſted of all inclina- 
on tions of its own. Every quadruped has 
ri- W peculiar turn of countenance that ge- 
nerally marks its nature. The ſheep 

ith Neems to have none of thoſe traits which 
ly Netoken either courage or cunning, It 
ſo Wppears a large mais of fleſh, ſupported 
on, pon four ſmall ſtraight legs, ill ſuited 
is Nor carrying ſuch a burthen ; it is auk- 

pe rard in its motions, caſily fatigued, 
ls, Ind frequently ſinks under the weight 
ind If its own corpulency. Thoſe which 
re, Weed upon a more fertile paſture, and 
the row fat, become entirely feeble; thoſe 
ureFithout horns are duller and heavier 
ure han the reſt ; and thoſe which have 
thee longeſt and fineſt fleeces, are ſub- 
reſt | 1 „ 
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ders. In ſhort, all the changes which 


ticular attachments, is ſenſible of dan- 
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ject to the greateſt number of diſor- 4, 


have been wrought in this animal b 
human induſtry, are calculated for hu- 
man advantage, and not for the benefit 
of the creature. 

The goat, which this animal reſem- 
bles in ſo many other reſpects, is greatly 
its ſuperior. The former has its par- 


ger, and endeavours to eſcape it; bu 
the other is _ timid without a cauſe 


and ſecure when threatened by rea x, 
danger. The ſheep is equally abſurd a+ 
when bred up tame in the houſe, andi tva 
familiarized with its keepers; it then tant 
becomes miſchievous, buts with it eh 
head, and thus diſplays its unworthi-f ;e;e 
neſs of being ſingled out from the reid the 
of the flock : it is indeed extreme! "98 
evident that this animal is more fitted Gau 
tor the neceflities than the amuſement ,ar 


— 


> . 2 ns 
of mankind. I know but of one in were 


ſtance in which the ſheep teſtifies anyW as, 
attachment to its keeper. In many mer 


parts of the Alps, and even in ſomqſ ture 
provinces of France, the ſhepherd an. T 


his pipe are ſtill continued, The flock derf 
is penned every evening in order to pre wer. 


lerve them from the wolf; and at \unY wer 
: {c! 


et, the ſhepherd returns homeward, 
his ſheep following him, 9 
emingly pleated with the ſound of the 
pe, which is blown with a reed. The 
Arcadian life is thus preſerved in all its 
antient purity, in thoſe countries that 
{till continue poor; but where a greater 


inequality of condition prevails, the 


ſhepherd is generally ſome indigent 
vretch, who, for a paltry pittance, 
onl guards thoſe luxuries, of which 
he is not fated to partake, 

It does not appear from early writers 
that the breed of this animal was cul- 
tivated among the Britons ; the 1nhabr- 
tants of the interior parts of this ifland 
went entirely naked, or were only co- 
rered with ſkins. Thoſe who lived on 
the ſea-coaſts, and were the moſt civi - 
lized, affected the manners of the 
Gauls, and, like them, wore a fort of 


garment 2 of coarſe wool. Theſe 


vere probably furniſhed by the Gauls, 
as, 1n the hiſtories of thoſe times, 
there are not the leaſt traces of manufac- 
tures among the Britons, 

This negligence does not appear won- 
terful, when it is conſidered that they 
were an uncivilized nation, whoſe wants 


were few, and thoſe eafily ſatisfied ; but 
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it is furpriſing, that when we had long 
cultivated a breed of ſheep, whole 
| Heeces were ſuperior to thoſe of other 
conntries, we ſtill neglected to promote 
a woollen manufacture at home. That 
valuable branch of buſineſs lay for a 
confiderable time in foreign hands, and 
we were obliged to import the cloth 
manufactured from our own materials. 
After many unavailing efforts among 
our kings, to introduce and preſerve 
the manufacture at home, Henry the 
Second granted a patent to the weavers 
in London, wherein he directed, that 
if any cloth was found made of a mix- 
ture of Spaniſh wool, it ſhould be burn- 
ed by the mayor, Notwithſtanding 
this, the weaving buſineſs advanced ſo 
- Howly, that Edward the Third was 
obliged to permit the importation 0 
foreign cloth in the beginning of his 
reign : but ſhortly after, by encourag- 
ing foreign artificers to ſettle in Eng- 
land, and inſtruct the natives in their 
trade, the manufacture ſo far increaſed, 
as to enable him to prohibit the wear ot 
foreign cloth, . 

Many falutary edicts operated, by 
degrees, towards the eſtabliſhing or 
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ng trade among us; but the grand riſe of 
ici all its proſperity is to be dated from the 
er reign of queen Elizabeth, when the 


tyranny of the duke of Alva, in the 
Netherlands, drove numbers of arti- 
ficers into this country for refuge, who 
were the founders of that immenſe ma- 
nufacture we carry on at preſent : it is 
however ſuppoſed, by many, that the 
woollen manufacture is upon the de- 
rveW dine among us, and that the cloth now 
the made is neither ſo firm, ſo fine, nor fo 
ers ſerviceable as it has been. 
hat No country in the world is better 
I- ſupplied with materials than Great- 
Britain, and thoſe adapted to every ſpe- 
cies of the cloathing buſineſs; and 
though the ſheep of this iſland afford 
fleeces of different qualities, yet they 
may all be uſed in ſome branch of it. 
Herefordſhire, Devonſhire, and Cotes- 
wold-Downs are celebrated for produ- 
eing ſheep with exceeding fine fleeces. 
The Lincolnſhire and Warwickſhire 
kind are very large,' and exceed any 
for the quantity and quality of their 
wool. _ Lincolnſhire yields the largeft 
by ſheep in Great-Britain ; and, in that 
this county, it is no uncommon thing to 
rade give fifty guineas for a ram. 
. M 3 Suffolk 
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126 The Sur. 
Suffolk breeds a very valuable kind, 


In the northern parts of this kingdom, 


the fleeces are inferior in fineneſs to 
thoſe of the ſouth. The Yorkſhire 
hills furniſh the looms of that county 
with great quantities of wool; and 
that which is taken from the neck and 
fhoulders they mix with Spanifh wool, 
and uſe in ſome of their fineſt cloths, 

The wool which Wales produces, is 
coarſe, though it is more extenſively 
uſeful than the fineſt Spaniſh fleeces; 
for every individual muſt acknowledge 
the univerfal benefit of the flannel ma- 
nufacture. N 

In Ireland the ſheep are found to vary 
like thoſe of Great-Britain. Thoſe oi 
the fouth and eaſt are large, and their 
fleſh is rank. Thoſe of the north, and 
the mountainous parts, are ſmall, and 
their fleſh ſweet. The fleeces alſo differ 
in 3 

Scotland breeds a ſmall kind, and 
their fleeces are coarſe. Boethius ſpeaks 
of a breed in the ifle of Rona covered 
with blue wool, and two other kinds; 
but the truth of theſe relations ought 
to be enquired into, as the credulous 
Boethius is the only writer that has 
mentioned them. _ 
. There 


* 
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There is hardly any part of this ani- 

mal that is not uſeful to mankind; the 
fleece, which we have already menti- 
oned ; the fleſh is a delicate and whole- 
tome "food; gloves and different parts 
of our apparel are made from the ſkin; 
it is alſo uſed for covers to books; and 
parchment is likewiſe made from it: of 


thd entrails are formed ſtrings for vari- 


ous muſical inſtruments; the milk is 
thicker than the cows, and yields-a 
greater quantity of butter and cheeſe ; 

the dung 1s a very rich manure, inſo- 
much that the tolding 


to be neglected by the farmer. 
Whether we conſider the advantages 
that reſult from this animal to indivi- 
duals in particular, or to theſe king- 
doms in general, we may, with Colu- 
mella, confider animals of the ſheep 
kind as deſerving of the firſt rank, with 
regard to their utility; for they prin- 
cipally defend us from the violence of 
the cold, and adorn our tables with 
numerous and agreeable repaſts. 


No country, however, produces ſuch 


ſheep, as England; either with larger 
fleeces, or better adapted for the buſi- 
neſs of . Spaniſh fleeces are 

indeed 


of ſheep is be- 
come too uſeful a branch of hutbandry | 
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indeed finer, and ſome of their wool is 
generally neceſſary .to work up with 
our own ; but the weight of a Spaniſh 
fleece ſtands in no degree of competi- 
tion with thoſe of Lincolnſhire or War- 


wickſhire. 
The ſheep which are harmleſs are 
reckoned the beſt ſort. Like all other 
ruminant animals, ſheep want the up— 
per fore-teeth, but they have eight in 
the lower jaw: two of theſe teeth drop, 
and are replaced at two years old; four 
of them are replaced at three years old; 
and all at the age of four years. There 
are, however, ſome breeds in England, 
which the ſhepherds call leather-mouth- 
ed cattle, that never change their teeth; 
and as their teeth are thus longer wear- 
ing, they are generally ſuppoſed to grow 
old Cater than the reſt. 1 vt 
*. Sheep produce one or two lambs at a 
time; and ſometimes, (though not 
often) three or four. The firſt lamb 
of an ewe is generally leſs valuable 
than thoſe of a Rad or third produc- 
tion ; the third being always ſuppoſed 
to be the beſt. They bear their young 
five months; and, if they are houſed, 
will bring forth at any time of the 
Year. fk: 1 | 15 
3 The 


among us, is found only in Europe, 


and ſome of the temperate provinces in 


Aſia. When tranſported into warmer 
countries, either into Florida or Gui- 
nea, its wool degenerates into hair, and 
its fleſh has a different flavour: in ex- 
treme cold countries, it ſeems equally 


helpleſs and a ſtranger; and though it 
fubſiſts both in Guinea and Greenland, 


et it does not ſeem to be a natural in- 
1 of either. "BY 8 
A ram ſometimes lives to the age of 
fifteen years, and begins to procreate 
at one. When two of theſe animals 
meet together, they ſometimes engage 
very fiercely, butting each other with 
their heads and horns. When rams are 


caſtrated they are called weathers, and 


they then grow larger and fatter, and 
the fleſh becomes much better flavoured. 
Ewes are faid to live ten years; but 
they ſeldom attain that age. It is re- 
markable that every ewe knows 1ts Own 
lamb, though there ſhould be five hun- 
dred in a flock. Ee e 
The ſheep and lamb are the hierogly- 
phics of innocence ; therefore St. Cy- 
prian, in his book of Envy, ſays, 
Let us remember by what name 


Jeſus 
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The woolly ſheep, ſuch as we have 
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ſion, uſually repreſent a lamb. 
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Jeſus Chriſt calls his people, by what 
appellation he Aſting tg bs. flock. 
Je calls them ſheep, that the Chriſti- 
ans may equal lambs in innocence. 
. He calls them lambs, that, by, fimpli- 
city of ſpirit, they may imitate the 
harmleſs diſpoſition of thoſe animals.“ 
Thoſe who would expreſs, in hierogly- 
Pphical terms, a peaceful, mild, harm- 
leſs, open-hearted, unblemithed _— 
U- 
lence, Felicity, Fruitfulneſs, and Plen- 
ty, are repreſented by the ſheep. © I 
have a thouſand lambs feeding on the 
mountains of Sicily,” ſays Corydon in 
Virgil. Varro and Marcellus obſerve, 
that every perſon who did not appear at 
his ſummons, was obliged to forfeit a 
nn 
Sheep will thrive upon almoſt any 
ground, and for that reaſon are pre- 
ferred by many before the larger cattle. 
The farmer ſhould always buy his 
ſheep from a worſe land than his own, 
and they ſhould be large boned, and 
have a long greaſy wool, curling cloſe 
and well, Theſe ſheep always breed 
the fineſt wool, and are the moſt ap- 
proved of by the butcher for ſale in the 
market. | 3 | 
5 The 
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The fat paſtures breed ſtraight, tall 


ſheep, and the barren hills and downs 
breed ſquare ſhort ones; woods and 
mountains breed tall and ſlender ſheep; 
but the beft of all are thoſe bred upon 
new ploughed land, and dry grounds. 
On the contrary, all wet and moiſt 
lands are bad for ſheep, eſpecially fuch 
as are fubje to be overflowed, and to 
have ſand and dirt left on them. The 
falt-marfhes are, however, an excep- 
tion to this general rule, for their falt- 
neſs makes amends for their moiſture ;_ 
any thing of ſalt, on account of its 
drying quality, being of great advan- 
tage to ſheep. _ : 

When ſheep are turned into fields of 
wheat or rye to feed, it muſt not be 
too rank firſt; for then it generally 
throws them into ſcowerings. Ewes 
that are big ſhould be kept but bare, 
for it is very dangerous to them to be 
tat at the time of their bringing forth 
their young. They may be well fed 
indeed, like cows, a fortnight before 
hand, to put them into heart. Mor- 
timer's Huſbandry, 

The feeding ſheep with turnips is one 
great advantage to the farmers, from 
the crops they raiſe of them: they ſoon 

| N fatten 


\ 


N. Sanne. 
fatten upon them, but there is ſome not 
difficulty in getting them to feed on Mot. 
them; the old ones always refuſe them aòt 
at firſt, and will ſometimes faſt three or 1 
four days, until they are almoſt fa- ee 
miſhed; but the young lambs fall to at {in | 
T | tte) 
The common way, in ſome places, Way 
of turning a flock of ſheep at large the 
into a field of turnips, is very diſadvan- Nup t 
tageous; for they will thus deftroy I v 
as many in a fortnight, as would have n 
kept them a whole winter. There are turn 
three other ways of feeding them on NO 
this food, all of Which have their ſeve! 
ral advantages. 2 cr00] 
The firſt way is to divide the land I tl 
by hurdles, and allow the fheep to , t! 
come upon ſuch a portion only at a Nb ſi 
time, as they can eat in one day, and In tl 


ſo advance the hurdles: farther into Wvalte 


the ground daily until all be eaten. 
This is infinitely better than the former 
random method, though they never cat 
them clean even this way, but leave 
the bottoms and outfides ſoooped in the 
ground; the people pull up theſe in- 


. deed with iron crooks, and lay them Th 
before the theep again, but they are} 
agg 

© 


generally made ſo foul that they 0 


10. 
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not care for them; they eat but little 
of them, and what they do, does not 
nouriſh them like the freſh roots. 

The ſecond way is by incloſing the 
ſheep in hurdles, as in the former, but 


in this they pull up all the turnips 
they ſuppoſe the ſheep can eat in one 
day, and daily remove the hurdles over 
the ground, whence they have pulled 


up the turnips: by this means there is 
no waſte, and leſs expence; for a per- 
ſon may in two hours, pull up all thoſe 
turnips; the remaining ſhells of which 


would have employed three or four la- 


bourers a day to get up with their 
crooks out of the ground, trodden hard 
by the feet of the theep ; and the worft 


is, that as, in the method of pulling 


vp ſirſt, the turnips are cat up clean 
in this way, by the hook, they are 
waſted, the ſheep do not eat any great 
art of them, and when the ground 
omes to be tilled afterwards for a crop 
of corn, the fragments of the turnips 
re ſeen in ſuch quantities on the ſur- 


ace, that half the crop at leaſt ſeems 


o have been waſted. | 
The third manner is to pull up the 
urnips, and remove them in a cart or 
aggon to ſome other place, ſpreading 
ET | | them 
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them on a freſh place every day; b 


this means the ſheep will eat them u 50 
clean, both roots and leaves. Th bon, 
great advantage of this method ina) 
when there is land not far off, whic]Wmauſt 
wants dung more than that where th Hon: 
turnips grow, which perhaps is alto toc ſhepl 
wet for the ſheep in winter; and the we 

red. 


the turnips will, by the too great moi 
ture and dirt of the foil, ſometimeſlibe ſl 
ſpoil the ſheep, and give them the rot οσm 
Yet ſuch ground will often bring fort him 
more and larger turnips than dry land Hong 
and when they are carried off, an lands 
eaten by the ſheep on ploughed land 1! 
dry weather, and on green {ward in we 
weather, the ſheep will ſucceed muc! 
better; and the moiſt ſoil, where the 
- turnips grow, not being trodden by th 
ſheep, will be much fitter for a crop 
corn, than if they had been fed wit 
the turnips on it., The expence of 
hurdles, and the trouble of movin 
them is ſaved in this caſe, and this wil 
counterbalance at leaſt the expence 0! 
pulling the turnips, and carrying the 
to the places where they are to be eaten 
They muſt always be carried off fol 
oxen, Tull Horſe-hieing Huſbandry. 
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. & To form a flock,” ſays Mr. Buf- 
bon, „from which a reaſonable profit 
nay be expected ſheep and weathers 


muſt be purchaſed of about eighteen 
months, or two years old; and one 
ſhepherd, if See and aſſiſted by a 
good dog, may take care of an hun- 
fred. In leading them out to paſture, 
he ſhould go before them, and accuſ- 
tom them to know his voice, to follow 
him without ſtopping, or ſtraying a- 
mong the corn, woods, and fallow 
lands, where they would do damage. 
The places that beſt agree with them 
are downs, and ſmall eminences : low, 
yet, and marſhy grounds ſhould be 
} MWvoided. 7 | 
MY © In dry and high grounds, eſpe- 
po ally if the herbage abound in wild 
willoyme, and other odoriferous. plants, 
> ole mutton is of a much finer quality 
vingſan that which is fed in moiſt valleys 
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wild low plains ; unleſs theſe plains are 
de indy and near the ſea, the herbage 
henden being ſprinkled with ſalt; and the 
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eep are no-where ſo good as on theſe 
alt plains, The ewes alſo that are fed 
y. I them, yield more milk, and of a 

Petter taſte. „5 
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136 The Snerr: 
„ Theſe animals are remarkably fond nuc 
of ſalt, and nothing is more healthfulMWceeqd 
when given in moderation; and in of v 
ſome places it is cuſtomary to put into k 
the ſheep-houſe a bag of ſalt, or a ſa-¶ bloa 
line ſtone, which they all grecdily lick ume 
one after another. | rent 
Every year the flock ſhould be cx. N ire j 
amined, in order to find out ſuch as geſh 
begin to grow old, and are intended}iextr; 
for fattening ; for as they require a dif- ere 
ferent management from the others, ſoWletti, 
they ſhould alſo be formed into a ſe- ing 
parate flock. They ſhould be let a- ſhou 
| was in ſummer before ſun- riſing, in ſuce 
order to feed on the graſs while moiſt- be f 
ened with the dew. Nothing forwards keep 
the fattening of weathers more thanſWand 
a great quantity of moiſture ; and no- ley, 
thing more obſtructs it than the heat ofF with 
the ſun; ſo that about eight or nine in copi 
the morning, before the great heat be-Hand 

ins, they ſhould be brought back, andMed, 
fal given them to excite thirſt. About of; 
four in the afternoon they ſhould bei and 


led a ſecond time into cool and moiitWliyer 


places; and after two or three month «« 
af theſe little cares, they will have all ther: 
the appearance of being full of fleih :MWln h 
indeed they are generally fattened , may 
54.4 | | muc 
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much as they can be; but this fat pro- 
ceeding only from the great quantity 
of water they have drank, may be ſaid 
to be no more than an œdema, or 
bloated humour, which would in a ſhort 
time turn to the rot, and can be pre- 
rented only by killing them while they 
are in this ſtate of fatneſs. Even their 
fleſh, far from being firm and juicy, is 
coll extremely inſipid and flabby : in order, 
1f-Mtherefore, to make good fleſh, beſides 
lo letting them feed on the dew, and giv- 
ing them a great deal of water, they 
ſhould have, at the ſame time, more 
ſucculent food than graſs. They may 
be fattened in every ſeaſon, by only 
keeping them a- part in a ſheep-houſe, 
and feeding them with the meal of bar- 
ley, oats, wheat, beans, &c. mixed 
with ſalt, for making them drink more 
copiouſly. But in whatever manner, 
and in whatever ſeaſon they are fatten- 
ed, they muſt be immediately diſpoſed 
of ; for they cannot be fattened twice, 
om they will die by diſeaſes of the 

wer. | | 
Every year the whole flock, wea- 
thers, ewes, and lambs, are ſheared. 
In hot countries, where the creature 
may without danger be laid bare, the 
1 3 wool 
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wool is not ſheared, but plucked off; 
and often they yield two fleeces in a 
year, In France, and the colder cli- 
mates, it is cut only once a year with 
large ſhears, ſtill leaving the thats part 
of their fleece, as ſome defence againſt 
the ſeverity of the climate. The ſca- 
ſon for this operation is in the month of 
May, after thoroughly waſhing them, 
that the wool may be as clean as poſhi- 
ble. In the month of April it is too 
cold, and if delayed until June or 
July, the wool would not grow ſuffi- 
ciently during the remainder of the 
ſummer, to ſecure them from the win- 
ter's cold. The weathers have gene- 
rally more wool than the ewes, and it 
is alſo better. That of the neck, and 
the top of the back, is the prime; that 
of the thighs, tail, belly, throat, &c. 
is not ſo good. White wool is alſo pre- 
ferred to the brown, and black, as it 
may be, dyed of any colour. Straight 
wool is better than curled ; and it 1: 
even ſaid, that the weathers, whote 
wool is too much curled, are not in i» 
good a ſtate of health as the others, 
A confiderable advantage may 
drawa from ſheep by folding them; 
that is, by leaving them for a. proper 
. ume 


alſo be 
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time on lands intended for improve- 
ment. In order to this, the ground 
muſt be incloſed, and the flock ſhut up 
in it every night during the ſummer. 
By this means, the dung, urine, and 
heat of the body of theſe creatures, 
will in a fhort time bring the ground 
into heat, whether ' exhauſted, or na- 
turally cold and barren. A hundred 


ſheep will in one ſummer meliorate 


eight acres of ground, which will con- 
tinue its fertility ſix years. 


The taſte of the fleſh, the fine- 


neſs of the wool, the quantity of the 


ſuet, and even the fize of theſe ani- 


mals, differ very greatly in different 
countries, In France, they chiefly a- 
bound in the dutchy of Berry; thofe 
in the neighbourhood of Beauvais, and 
tome other parts of Normandy, are the 
largeſt, and the fulleſt of ſuet. In 
Burgundy they are very good; but the 
beſt are thoſe that feed on the ſandy 


coaſts-of our maritime provinces. The 
wools of Italy, Spain, and England, 


are finer than thoſe of France. In 
Poitou, Provence, the neighbourhood 


of Bayonne, and ſome other parts of 


France, there are ſheep which ſeem 
o be of a foreign breed; they are 
4 ſtronger, 
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140 The SHEEP, , 
| ſtronger, larger, and have a great deal 
more wool than thoſe of the common 
breed. Theſe ſheep are alſo more pro- 


lific than the other, it * nothing. 


extrordinary with them to have two 


lambs at a time, and yean twice a year. 


The rams of this breed, engendering 
with the common ewes, produce an in- 
termediate breed, partaking of the two 
from whom it proceeds. To Italy and 
Spain, the number and variety in the 
breeds of ſheep is ſtill greater; but all 
muſt be conſidered as forming one and 
the ſame ſpecies with our ſheep ; 
though this ſo numerous and diverſified 
| ſpecies hardly extends beyond Europe. 
| Thoſe long and broad-tailed creatures 
{ſo common in Africa and Afia, and 
by - travellers called 'Barbary ſheep, 


- ſeem to be of a ſpecies different from 


ours, as well as the American, Vigo— 

nia, and Llama.” Bufjon's Hliſtoire 

Naturelk, tom. , hen fs 

The reader is indebted to the ingeni- 

ous Mr. Irwin for the following ob- 

ſervations relating to the management 

of ſheep in Ireland. | 

„ Of all the quadrupeds,” ſays he, 

the ſheep, perhaps, is the animal 
beſt adapted by Providence to pay the 


rent, 


5 Stiz ns, 1 . 10 6 


| Wl rent. It requires great attention to it; 
n MW but, at the ſame time, little bodily 
; trouble. The chief care ſhould con- 
fiſt in their cantonment for food, in 
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5 which our Iriſh farmers are extremely 

. negligent (T mean thoſe of them that 

o have abilities to be otherwiſe) for 
they ſtation them promiſcuoufly over 

o the land, inclofing only the fattening 

d grounds, which is done but badly, and 

e other cattle ſuffered to mix with them; 

1 whereas ſheep, in their rearing and fat- 1 
d Il tening ſtate, ſhould be by no means | 
- WU fuffered to perambulute-a variety of 

d I paſture. . e 

e. © But countries and circumſtances 


s differ; for though I do not approve of 

d MW cextenfive unincloſed paſtures in Ire- 

>, land, it ſeems in Spain they do well 

m enough; the flocks there are ſmall, as 

-In France; but they have a right of 

re © commonage in that country, perhaps 
not in any other civilized one that we 

i- know of. | 

)- There it is a conſtant praQtice with 

nt che ſhepherds, ſoon after ſhearing-time, 
to ſet out with their flocks, generally 

e, Jconſiſting of about an hundred each, 

al and to paſs from one province to ano- 

1c fl ther, feeding them promiſcuoutly both: 


oh 
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7 
: 


on ley and corn-lands ; the meadows; 
and ſome other particular incloſed lands, 
as ener a; to the nobility, and 
clergy eſpecially, only excepted. 

„ Thele itinerant ſhepherds often 


travel three or four hundred miles from 


their habitation with their ſinall flock : 
they ſometimes: take part of their fa- 
mily, a good deal of proyifions, a tent, 
and tome well-trained dogs, and are 
never ſtopped if they keep the ſheep on 
the open lands, and often do not re- 
turn home till after lambing-time. 

„They generally have one third, or 
half the profit. of the flock for their 
hire. Muſeum Ruflicum, vol. I. page 


„ 1 think,” ſays another writer in 
the Muleum Rican, that early 
{hearing ſhould be preferred on many 
accounts: ſome defer this work until at 
or after Midſummer ; but this ſhould 
be avoided, as very bad conſequences 
often enſue. By this late ſhearing, the 


maggot has an opportunity of breeding 


in their ſkins; and this frets them in 
- ſuch a manner, that they often pine 
away, and loſe all their fleſh, _ 
his is eaſily prevented by early 
ſhearing ; and therefore, if the — 
| c 
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beany thing tolerable, I generally do this 
work about the middle of May, and 
ſometimes the beginning of that month; 
by this method the new growth of the 
wool has time to get a-head, fo as to 
ſecure the ſheep from the attack of the 
fly. It is true, that at this time of 
the year the weather is often cold, and 
chilling rains fall, which might endan- 
ger my new-ſhorn ſheep, was no far- 
ther care taken of e ene this dan- 
er I always guard againſt, by waſhin 
5 * Sg 8 ſhearing, Trich — 
water taken from the Medway: this is of 
great ſervice in killing any vermin that 
may harbour cloſe to their ſkins, ' and, 
e deſides this advantage, the penetrating 
quality of the ſalt ſo warms this ani- 
mal's maſs of blood, that it is a great 
means of preſerving it from many diſ- 
orders to which ĩt is fatally ſubject; ſuch 
as the gripes, ſcab, red-water, rot, &c. 
d Kc. &c. This, I fay, has been my 
practice ever ſince J have lived in Kent; 
but before that time, when I was not 
'> Wl within diſtance of the ſea or Medway, 
to get ſalt-water from thence, I always 
made a brine of a proper ſtrength with 
common falt and ſoft water, and applied 
ly Wit io the fame uſe with equal benefit, 


though 
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though it coft me, indeed ſomewhat f ot 
more. When. my ſheep have ſores, In ] 
either by the bite of flies, or by ſcrarch-thri 

ing, &c. 1 find the beſt remedy to be Hof t 
mat which is commonly in ule, v1z, Nwoo 
a little tar applied to the wound: many, Nagai 
if you alk their advice, will, by way mak 
of ſhewing their judgment, preſcribe Liſle 

complicated mixtures, which have nofl V 
Other merit than that of being more Hof t. 
nſive; but be aſſured, that the Hnaing 


more fimple the remedy, the ſpeediet tain 
the cure. ©. doin 


Though I ſhear my ſheep ſoonerſlſo n 
than moſt of my ghbours, I ſhould alſo year, 
_ haye obſerved, Thad always ſhear my fat weat 
weathers firſt, as they are beſt able tofprop, 
bear the cold; and I reſerve my poorſowi; 
theep till laſt, as the cold and chilling Wmon 
rains pinch them more than the others, be to 
Muſeum Ruflicum, vol. I. page 210. 
I never uſed to ſhear,” fays Mr, 
Litle, « rill the Monday before Mid- 
ſummer-day; but I now (anno 1714) 
find I was in an error in fo doing; and 
that, as my keeping is very good, by 
whach means the wool grows the larger 
and heats the ſheep the more, and thei 
Helſhineſs being ſuch as to bear the col 
the earlier in Pn with their fleece: 


The Sük fl. 
att ought to begin to ſheer the firſt week 
„In June ; and the ſheep would not only 
\-Mthrive-much the better, when the load 
be Jof their wool was gone, but their new 
7, wool would alſo have more time to grow 
y, againſt Wayhill-Fair, which would 
ay make the ſheep look more burley.“ 
be Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. II. 275. 
no We cannot but in general approve 
Dre of the early ſheering of ſheep, begin- 
the ning with the fatteſt; but no cer- 
lier tain day can, with reaſon, be fixed for 

doing this work ; for our ſeaſons differ 

ner ſo much in various years, that next 
alloflyear, in the beginning of May, the 
fat weather may be 10 warm, as to be wary 
> tofiproper for the work; and in the fol- 
oor lowing year, the middle of the ſame 
Ungzmonth may, on account of the cold, 
rs. Pe too ſoon to begin. The beſt regu- 
ator for this work, as well as many 
Mr.bthers, would be the ſtate of vegeta- 
Iid- gion, from repeated obſervation of 
14) FWome particular tree or plant, on a par- 
icular ſoil and expoſure ; for to bring 
plants to a certain ſtate, requires al- 
ays a certain degree of heat, and this 
eis ſooner or later, according to the ſea- 
colon. Every work of * in 
ecespring at ates be regulated in 
i 8 the 
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the ſame manner, and that to great 
advantage, for nature is an unerring 
guide. 1 

“There are,“ ſays Mr. Mills, „ in 
this kingdom, vaſt tracts of ground, 
known by the name of downs, on which 
are chiefly fed large flocks of ſhcep. 
Experience has abundantly evinced, 
that though the graſs there is naturally 
ſhort, it is an excellent food for ſheep ; 


and as the welfare of theſe creatures is 


of the utmoſt conſequence to one of 
the moſt eſſential branches of the com- 
merce 'of England, very great caution 
ſhould be uſed in making any alteration 
in their diet, until it be well proved, 
by fair experiments, that a richer paſ- 
ture does not 1njure their fleeces. I 
would therefore recommend, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, to gentlemen who 
bave eſtates bordering on ſuch downs, 
particularly on that extenſive tract 
called Salifbury-Plain, which reaches 
from the weſtward of Marlborough to 
the ſea, to bring ſome of their theep 
into rich paſtures, of different graſſes, 

as well natural as artificial, and to keep 
them there for ſome generations, in or- 
der to aſcertain, with certainty, what 
the effect will be.— The word genera- 


tions 
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tions may, perhaps, here terrify at 

firſt, as implying a long ſpace of time 
for theſe experiments, thoſe who do 

not immediately confider in how few 

years this facceſſion may take place. — A 

lamb reared from its birth on bur- 

net, for inſtance, will, in two years, 

bring a lamb, which, in two years 

more, brings young, and the fixth year 

may ſee the third generation: ſo that 
by the end of ſeven or eight years the 

fact may be aſcertained. Mills Huſ- 

bandry, vol. III. page 379. 


THE MANY HORN ED SHEEP, 


THE firſt variety of the domeſtic 
kinds, after our own, is to be ſeen in 
lceland, Muſcovy, and the coldeſt cli- 
mates of the North. This, which 
may be called the many horned ſheep, 
or the Iceland ſheep, reſembles our 
breed in the form of the body and the 
tail; but differs conſiderably in the 
number of horns: they have generally 
tour, and ſometimes they are known to 
have eight, growing from different parts 
of the forehead, This animal is large 
and formidable, and nature ſeems to 

NY 0 2 | have 
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hairy, and ver teren from that of 
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have thus fitted it for a. ſlate of war: 
it is nevertheleſs of the nature of the 
reſt of its kind, n Lak gentle, mild, and 

, imooth, and 


the common ſheep:: it is of a dark 
brown colour, and, under its outward 
coat of hair, it 1 an internal cover- 
ing that is fine, ſhort, and ſoſt, and 


rather reſembles fur than wool. Then 
3s a kind from Spain, with two upright 


and two lateral Ate the. body covered 
with wool, with yellowiſh hairs in the 
fore- part of the neck, fourteen inche; 
in length: ſuch a ſheep! was ſhewn alive 


in London a feu years agg. 


Tux BROAD TAILED. SHEEP. 


THE broad tailed ſheepi is very com- 
mon in Tartary, Arabia, Perſia, Bar- 


TP: Syria, and Egypt, This an- 


rincipally e e for its 


"eu ay heavy =P which often weigh: 
from twen Ty thirty pounds. Mr, 


Pennant informs us that ſome of theſe 


tails weigh fifty pounds each. It is 
ſometimes a fogt broad, and i is uſu 
1 e ff a ſmall board that 
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oes upon wheels; whence aroſe the 
ory of their having carts to carry 
their tails, The upper-part of the 
tail is covered with wool, but it is bare 
underneath ; and the natives, who 
reckon it a great delicacy, are careful 
to preſerve it from injury: theſe tails 
are of a ſubſtance between fat and mar- 
row, and are eaten with the lean of the 
mutton, In the temperate climates 
their fleeces are, as in our breed, ſoft 
and woolly, but they are hairy in the 
warmer latitudes ; yet the enormous 
fize of their. tails they preſerve in both. 
In Aleppo and Syria, theſe ſheep are 
_ uſually kept in the yards, to preſerve 
their tails from injury. 
Tux SHEEP CALLED STREPSI- 
3 „„ 
THE ſheep called Strepſicheros is a. 
native of Crete, and the other iſlands 
of the Archipelago, and differs from the 
Engliſh ſheep only in having ſtraight 


pra horns, ſurrounded with a ſpiral 
urroOW, | N 9 


Qs Tur 


THE Guinea ſheep are general! 
found in all the 1 climates both 
of Africa, and the Eaſt-Indies. They 
are large, with a rough hairy ſkin, 
ſhort horns, and ears long and pendu- 


” 


lous 3; they have under their chin a 


kind of dewlap, and a long mane, which 
reaches below the neck. Their form 
is ſo different from the reſt, that they 
might be conſidered as animals of ano- 
ther kind, if they were not known t9 
breed with other ſheep. Of all the 
domeſtic kinds, theſe ſeem to approach 
the neareſt to a ſtate of nature: they 
are ſtronger, larger, and fleeter, than 
the common breed, and therefore bet- 
ter adapted to a precaripus foreſt life. 
Like the reſt, however, they ſeem to 
rely on man for ſupport, being wholly 
of a domeſtic nature, and ſubſiſting 
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meſtic ſervitude, are capable of pro- 


ducing among each other; all the pe- 
culiarities of their form have been 
made by climate and human cultiva- 
tion, and none of them appear to be 
ſufficiently independent, to live in a 
ſtate of ſavage nature. They ſhould 
therefore be confidered as a degenerate 
race, formed by the hand of man, and 
propagated ſolely for his benefit, 
Vhile man thus cultivates the do- 
meſtic kinds, he drives away and de- 
ſtroys the ſavage race, which are more 


headftrong, and leſs beneficial. Theſe 


are to be found only in a very ſmall 
number, in the moſt uncultivated coun- 
tries, where they ſubſiſt by their nativę 
ſwiftneſs and ftrength. | 
The moufflon, that keeps all the 
marks of being the primitive race, is 
only to be found in the more unculti- 
vated parts of Greece, Sardinia, Cor- 
fica, and the deſerts of Tartary : the 
moufflon, however, has been actually 
known to breed with the domeſtic ani- 


* 


mal. | he 

The moufflon or muſmon, though 
covered with hair, reſembles a ram 
more than any other animal ; it bas the 


Eyes placed Hear the horns, like a ram; 
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and its ears are not ſo long as thoſe of 
the goat; in its horns it alſo reſembles 
the ram, and in all the. particular con- 
tours of its form: there is indeed a ſtrong 
ſimilitude between the horns, they are 
of a yellow colour; they have three 
ſides as in the ram, and bend back- 
wards behind the ears in the ſame man- 
ner. The muzzle, and the inſide of 
the ears, are whitiſh, tinctured with 
yellow. 

Upon the whole, the form ſeems more 
calculated for agility and ſtrength than 
that of the common ſheep: the moufflon 
can live in a ſavage ſtate, and maintain 
itſelf either by force or ſwiftneſs, amidſt 
all the animals that live by rapine. On 
account of its ſpeed, many have been 
inclined to rank it rather among the 
deer kind than the ſheep : but they are 
certainly miſtaken, as the moufflon 
has a mark that entirely diſtinguiſhes it 
from that ſpecies, being known never 
to ſhed horns. 

There is a ftrong reſemblance be- 
tween the male and female of this ſpe- 


cies; but the female is leſs, and her 


horns never grow to that prodigious 
ue they are of in the wild ram. 


Such 
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Buch is the ſheep in its ſayage ſtate ; 


a noble, bold, and beautiful animal; 
but the moſt beautiful creatures are not 
always the moſt uſeful to man. Hu- 


man induſtry, to improve its utility, 
has deſtroyed its grace, 2 25 


Tux GOAT axp 1Ts NUMEROUS 


VARIETIES. 


SOME domeſtic animals, by not be, 


ing of the firſt conſequence, are con- 


4 


aſs are lighted, becauſc they are inferior 


ſidered as nothing: the ſervices of the 


to thoſe of the hoxſe, and thoſe of the goat 


are diſregarded, becauſe the ſheep ſo far 
exceeds it. Were the horſe or the ſheep 
removed from nature, the aſs and the 
goat would be invaluable. 


The goat in its preſent neglected 
Hate, ſeems to vary but little from the 


wild animals of the ſame kind. It 
ſeems in every reſpect, ſays Mr. Buf- 
fon, more calculated for a life of ſavage 
liberty than the ſheep. It has more 


animal inſtinct, and is naturally more 


lively. It readily attaches itſelf to 
man, and appears ſenſible of his careſſes, 
It is ſtronger, ſwifter, Þrayer, more 
8 „ | playful, 
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playful, briſker, and more capricious than 
the ſheep. Ir is difficult to confine it to 
its flocks, it chooſes its own paſtures, and 
loves to ſtray remote from the reſt. It 
is fond of climbing precipices; and de- 
lights in going to the very brink of danger. 

The goat is frequently ſeen ſuſpended 
upon an eminence, hanging over the 
ſea, upon a very ſmall baſe, and re- 
poles there with ſecurity. Nature, 
indeed, has fitted it for traverſing 
theſe declivities with eaſe; the hoof is 
Hollow underneath, with ſharp edges, 


ſo that it walks on the ridge of an. 


houſe with as much ſafety as on the 
level ground, When two are yoaked 
together, as is frequently practiſed, they 
will, as if by conſent, take large and 
hazardous leaps ; and yet ſo well time 
their mutual efforts, as rarely to miſ- 
r 

The goat is a hardy animal and very 
eaſily ſuſtained ; it is therefore chietly 
the property of the poor, who have no 
paſtures. It prefers the negleQed wild 
to the cultivated fields of art: it de- 


lights in the heathy mountain, or the 


ſhrubby rock : the tops of the boughs, 
or the tender bark of young trees, is 
its favourite food: it bears immoderate 

habe Gabe heat 
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heat better than the ſheep : it is neither 
terrified at a ſtorm, nor incommoded 
by the rain; it ſeems to be affected only 
by immoderate cold, which is ſaid to 
produce a vertigo, with which this ani- 
mal is ſometimes afflicted. . 

The goat produces two at a time; or 


| _— — — — 


mates, though it degenerates and is 
much ſmaller, yet it becomes mort 
fruitful, and generally produces three, 
four, or five, at a ſingle delivery, At 
the age of one year the buck 1s capable 
of propagating 3 and the temale at the 
age of ſeven months: but the fruits of 
ſuch premature generation are weak and 
defective. Their beſt breeding-time is 
generally delayed till the age of eigh- 
teen months or two years. One buck 
is ſufficient for an hundred and fifty 
co. goats; his appetites are exceſſive; but 
his violent ardour brings on a ſpeedy 
decay, fo that he becomes encrvated in 


2 Jo w 


/ .] - 2» 


5 leſs than four years, and is. really old 
pl before he reaches his ſeventh year. 


d | The goat, in ſome places, bears twice 

e. | * year; and, like the ſheep, continues 

de we months with young. 

| Goat's milk is ſweet, nouriſhing, 

is and medicinal; is leſs apt to curdle on. 
WIE | 1 t 


three at the moſt. But in warmer cli- ; 
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the ſtomach than cow's milk; and 
therefore preferable to thoſe of a weak 
digeſtion. As the goat generally feeds 
upon ſhrubby alles and heathy 
mountains, there is a fine flavour in its 
milk, which is very pleaſing to ſuch as 
are fond of that aliment. 
The goat makes the chief poſſeſſion 
of the inhabitants, in ſome parts of 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. 
On thoſe mountains, where no other 
animal could ſubſiſt, the goat gleans a 
ſufficient living; and applies the hardy 
natives with a varied luxury, Their 
beds are made of their ſkins, which are 
ſoft, clean, andewholeſome ; they feaſt 
upon their milk with oat bread 3 ſome 
part. of it they convert into butter, and 
ſome into cheeſe : the fleſh indeed 1s a 
delicacy they ſeldom taſte of, it being 
too expenſive; even by the epicure, the 
kid is conſidered as a great rarity ; and 
the fleſh of the goat, when properly 
1 is preferred by ſome to veni- 
ton. 5 
Thus even in the wildeft ſolitudes, 
the poor find comforts, of which the 
rich do not think proper to diſpoſſeſs 
them: in theſe mountainous retreats, 
the people have their feaſts and _ 
„ TR plea- 


De Goar. ©. op 
pleaſures ; their faithful flock of goats | 


attends them to thoſe awful ſolitudes, 


and furniſhes them with the neceſſaries 
of life: while they are happy in being 


ignorant of greater luxury. 

This animal is to be found ir! almoft 
every part of the world, and ſeems 
fitted for the neceſſities of man in both 
extremes. 


The goat 1s fo prejudicial to planta- | 


tions, that it would be unprudent to 


draw him from his native rocks, except 


he could be hindered from cropping the 
tops of the boughs, or tearing the ten- 
der bark from young trees, A gentle- 
man in Merionethſhire *, broke the 
teeth of his goats ſhort off with a pair 


of pincers, din order to preſerve his 


trees; but this method ought not to be 
recommended, eſpecially when thoſe 
animals are preſerved for their milk, as 


the great ſalubrity of that medicine 


ariſes from their promiſcuous feeding. 


This animal contributes, in many | 


inſtances, to the neceſſities of human 
life: from its hair, the white perukes 


are made; for which purpole, that of 
the he- -goat is moſt eſteemed; 5 
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which grows on the haunches is ge- 
nerally the longeſt, the whiteſt, and the 
thickeſt. The tkm, in proportion to 
its good or bad hue, will ſell from a 
e to about two ſhillings. The 

Velch goats are larger, and have longer 
and finer hair than thoſe of other moun- 
tainous countries: beſides, they are 
e . white, and thoſe of France 

ave ſhort reddiſh hair, and little horns. 
We have ſeen the horns of a Cambrian 
he- goat three feet two inches long, and 
three feet from tip to tip. 

The ſuet of this animal is in great 
eſteem for making candles, which are 


far ſuperior in whitenefs and goodneſs | 


to thoſe made from that of the ſheep, 
or the ox, and conſequently bears a bet- 
ter price. Of the horns, the country 
people make handles for their tucks and 
pen-knives. The ſkin is much uſed in 
the glove- manufactory, eſpecially that 
of the kid. In the army it covers the 
horſeman's arms, and a kind of bag is 
the foot - ſol- 
diers proviſions. The fleſh affords the 


inhabitants a cheap and plentiful provi- 


fon in the winter months, when the 
kids are brought to market; the haunches 
are frequently ſalted and dried, 
i 1 | | wer 
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ſwer all the purpoſes of bacon. The 
meat of a ſpayed goat of about fix or 
ſeven years old is reckoned the beſt, 
and is generally very ſweet and fat. 
Of this an excellent paſty is made: it 
is called rock veniſon, and is indeed not 
much inferior to that of the deer. 

The milk of the goat is ſweet, nou- 
riſhing and medicinal; it is an excellent 
ſuccedaneum for aſs's-milk, In many 
of the mountainous parts of Scotland 
and Ireland, this milk is made into 
whey, and has been ſurpriſingly effica- 
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cious in thoſe caſes where coolers and © 


reſtoratives are neceſſary. There is as 
great a reſort of patients to many of 
theſe places, as there is in England to the 
Spaws or Baths, That the milk of this 
animal is ſo falutary, is not in the leaſt 
ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered that it 
only brouzes on the tops, tendrils, and 
flower of the mountain ſhrubs, and me- 
dicinal herbs. | 
In ſome of our mountainous coun- 
tries, cheeſe made of this animal's milk 
is much eſteemed, when kept to a pro- 
per age; but it has a peculiar taſte. 
The rutting ſeaſon of goats is from 
the beginning of Septemger to Novem- 
ber : their exceſſive venery prevents 
| a longe- 
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"longevity, for they ſeldom live above 
eleven or twelve years. They ſleep 
expoſed to the ſun, and ſeem to en- c 
Joy its warmeſt fervours; a ſunny ſea- c 
ſon makes them fat and frolickſome. 2 
The goat is of the ruminating kind, 
is cloven-footed, and has no fore- teeth ; 
in the upper-jaw *. e 
Goats are recommended to lie among 1-1 
horſes; their ſmell, as ſuppoſed, pre- * 
venting many diſtempers in thoſe cat- I , 


Z | pl: 

Tux GOAT or ANGORA. Ia. 
THE goat of Natolia, or, as Monſ. — 
Buffon calls it, the goat of Angora, has at 
© TEE ed. Wa. 


* Goats were held in great veneration by the inha- 
bitants of Mendes in Egypt; and the Egyptians in PA 
goo never offered them in ſacrifice, becauſe their god ple 

an was repreſented with the face and legs of a goat. Va 
Under the ſymbol of this animal, they imagined they h 
worſhipped the principle of the fertility of all na- Th 
ture expreſſed by the god Pan. But among the h 
Greeks, the goat was ſacrificed to Bacchus, becauſe it I. 
| deſtroyed the vines, Venus uſed frequently to ride th 
a on a goat, The popular Venus is repreſented mounted 

on a goat, ſays Pauſanias ; and the marine Venus riding © W. 

through the waveagon a ſea goat, , 
+ Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. page 244. 
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in proportion. The horns of the male 
are about the ſame length with the goat 
of Europe, but black, and very dif- 


ferently turned, going out horizon- 


tally on each Ge of the head, and 
twiſted round in the manner of a aork= 
{crew. The horns of the female are 


ſhorter, and encircle the ear ſomewhat 


like thoſe of the ram, 
Theſe animals are found only near 


Angora, Beibazar, and Cougua, in 
Aſiatic Turkey, Thoſe of the laſt 


place are brown or black; and the two 


tirſt of a filky ſineneſs and filvery white 
neſs, in curled locks of eight or nine 
inches in length; which is the baſis of 
our fine camblets. The hair is im- 
ported here in the form of thread, for 
the Turks will not ſuffer it to be ex⸗ 
ported raw, as the ſpinning gives em- 
ployment to multitudes of poor, This 
variety is confined to a diſtrict of two or 
er days journey in extent; if they 
rest climate, the hair grows coarſer. 

he goat-herds are. very attentive to 


them, and are perpetually combing and 


waſhing them. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of 


the ſtuffs Which are made from the 


3 3 | hair 
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che cars longer than ours, and broader 
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hair of almoſt all the animals about 
Angora. 


Tur SYRIAN GOAT. 


A ſecond variety 18 the Syrian goat, 


ſomewhat larger than ours, with broad 


ears, which almoſt hang down to the 
ground. Sometimes their ears ate fo 
troubleſome that the owners cut off one, 
to enable the animal to feed with more 
| eaſe. The horns are not above two 
Inches and an half long, are black, and 
bend a little backwards. The colour 
of the hair is like that of the fox, and 
there are two excreſcences under the 
throat, which reſemble the gills of a 
cock. Theſe animals are chiefly kept 
round Aleppo to ſupply the people with 
milk, which is ſweet and well taſted. 
They are driven through the- ftreets 

from Avril to September, in the ſame 
manner that the aſſes are in London, 
and their milk is fold to the inhabi- 
tants as they paſs along. 
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Tur MALL GOAT or AMERICA. 


THE ſmall goat of America is of 
the ſize of a kid, but the hair is as long 
as that of the common breed. The 
horns, which are about the length of a 
man's finger, are thick, and bend ſo 
cloſe to the head, that they almoſt 
penetrate the ſkin. Fo 


Tax BLUE GOAT. 
AT the Cape of Good-Hope, in 


Africa, there is an animal called the 
blue goat. In ſhape it reſembles the 
domettic, but 1s conſiderably larger, 
being nearly of the ſize of a ſtag. Its 
hair is very ſhort, and of a fine thining 
blue; but when the animal is dead it 
loſes much of its beauty. It has a 
very long beard, but the horns are 
ſhorter in proportion than thoſe of 

other goats, and are turned ſpirally. 
Its legs are long, but well proportioned; 
and the fleſh, though lean, is well 
taſted. In that plentiful country, how- 
ever, it is chiefly killed on account of 
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It is a ſhy animal, and very ſeldom 


approaches the Dutch ſettlements ; - 


but they are found in great plenty, in, 
the more uncultivatecf parts of the 
country. In this extenſive region there 
are others of various colours, many of 
which are beautifully fpotted with 
brown, white, and rec. | 


Tur JUDA GOAT. 
THE Juda or Whidaw goat, found 


in Africa, reſembles ours, except in ſize, 
it being much ſmaller. This animal 


is common in Guinea, Angola, and 


all along the coaſts of Africa. Itis very 
fat, but not much larger than a hare, 
and its fleſh has a delicious taſte. In 
that country it is univerſally preferred 
to mutton. Linnæus ſays, that this 
and the preceding, came from America; 
but certainly, before its diſcovery by 

the | Spaniards, the goat, and every 
other domeſtic r was unknown 


there, Lin. Hf. 9. 
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Tux CAPRICORN. 


THE capricorn is a variety with ſhort 
horns, their ends turning forward, their 
fides annulated, and the rings more pro- 
minent before than behind “. 


In fine, theſe animals ſeem all of one 


kind, with very inconſiderable diſtinc- 


tions between them. They differ in- 
deed, in ſome reſpects; ſuch as not 
Having the ſame colour, hair, ears, or 
horns. But it is a maxim obſerved in 
natural hiſtory, that neither the horns, 
the colour, the quality or length of the 
Hair, or the pofition of the ears, are to 
be conſidered as making an actual dif- 
tinction in the kinds. | 


Theſe are only accidental varieties, 
produced by climate and food, which 


tometimes change even in the ſame ani- 
mal, and give it a ſeeming difference 
of form. When the ſhapes, the incli- 


nations, and the internal conformation 
of ſeemingly different creatures are near- 
ty the ſame; and more eſpecially when 
they produce among each other, we do 


not heſitate in pronouncing the ſpecies. 


5 


Le Capricorn de Buffon, XII. 146. tab. 75 
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THERE are others, nearly reſem- 
bpling the goat kind, of whoſe kindred 
we cannot be equally certain. The 
animals in queſtion are the ſhammoy 
and the ibex, Were there but one of 
theſe wild animals, we might readily 
allow it for the parent ſtack ; but, in 
the preſent caſe, there are two kinds 
that have almoſt equal pretenſions to 
this honour; and the claims of which 
it has been found difficult to deter- 
mine. „ 
Both the ibex and the ſhammoy bear 
very near approaches to the goat in 
figure; they both have horns that never 
{hed ; and even differ more from each 
other than from the animal in queſtion. 
Monſ. Buffon is of opinion that the 
ibex is the principal ſource, that our 
domeſtic goat is the immediate deſcen- 
dant, and that the ſhammoy is only a 
variety from that ſtock, a kind of col- 
lateral branch of the ſame family. He 
prefers the ibex becauſe it has a more 


maſculine figure, large horns, and a 


large beard, and the ſhammoy is defi- 


gient in theſemarks of primitive ftrength 


and 
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and wildneſs, He therefore imagines, 


in their original ſavage ſtate, that our 


goat has taken after the male of the 
parent ſtock, and the ſhammoy after 
the female, and that a variety in theſe 


animals was thus produced, before they 


were cultivated by man, 

Both theſe animals, however, ſeem 
well fitted for their precarious life; 
they are both extremely {wift, and ca- 
pable of running, without fear or dan- 
ger, along the ledges of precipices; 
where the wolf or the fox, though 
driven by hunger, dares not venture 
to purſue them. They are both natives 


of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 


mountains of Greece and Crete ; there 
they propagate abundantly, and con- 
tinue to exiſt in ſpite of the hunter, and 
their other natural enemies. 
In the ſhape of its body, the ibex re- 

ſembles the goat; but his horns are 
much larger. They are bent backward, 

full of knots, and it is ſaid there is a 
knot added every year. Bellonius ſays, 
ſome of theſe are found at leaſt two 
youu long. The 1bex has a large black 
beard, is of a brown colour, and has a 
thick warm coat of hair, A ftreak of 
black runs along the top of the back ; 


and 


00: Goar. | | 
and the belly, the back, and the thigks 
are of a fawn colour, 


wprcaprn Tux SHAMMOY. 
THE ſhammoy, ſays M. Peroud, t 


though a wild animal, 1s eafily tamed : 


it is found only in rocky and mountam- e 
ous places. It is about the ſize of a P 
domeſtic goat, which it in many re- ti 


ſpects reſembles. It is extremely live- 
ly and active, has ſhort hair like that hi 
of the doe; is of an aſh colour in al 
{ſpring ; a dun colour, inclining to bl 
black, in autumn, and of a blackiſh yc 
brown in winter. ; 
The ſhammoy is found in great it 
plenty, in the mountains of Dauphiny, 
of Piedinont, Savoy, Switzerland, Ger- mz 
many, Greece, and Crete. They aſſem- du 
ble in flocks from four to one hundred, all 
diſperſed upon. the crags of the moun- by 
tains, The large males feed at a diſ- 
tance from the reſt, except in rutting- ear 
time, when they approach the temales, 
and drive away the young. They not 
couple from the beginning of October 
to the latter end bf November; and J ou 
ey bring forth their young in March 


and 


the dam about five months, if they are 


not ſeparated by the hunters and the 


wolves. They live between twenty and 
thirty years. They generally produce 
two, and ſeldom more than three at a 
time. | | 
Their fleſh is good for food; and 
each animal yields about ten or twelve 
pounds of ſuet, far ſurpaſſing that of 
the goat in firmneſs and goodneſs, 
Though moſt animals are known to 
have ſome cry, the ſhammoy has ſcarce 
any. It has only a kind of feeble 
bleat, by which the parent calls 1ts 
young ; but, when danger threatens, 
and it is to alarm the reſt of the flock, 
it makes a hifling noiſe, which is heard 
at a conſiderable diſtance. This ani- 


mal is extremely vigilant, and has a 


quick and pioreing eye. Its ſmell is 
alſo very diſtinguiſhing. It is ſaid that, 
by its ſmell, it can diſcover a man at 
half a league diſtance, and gives the 
earlieſt notice. Upon any apprehen- 
fions of danger, it begins its hiſhng 
note, Having repoſed a moment after 
this alarm, the animal again looks 
round, and, perceiving the reality of 
its fears, continues to hits by intervals, 


Q will 
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and April. The young ones keep with 


till it has ſpread the alarm to a vaſt 
diſtance. During this time, it ſeems 


170 


violently agitated ; ſtrikes the ground 


with one of 1ts fore-feet, and ſometimes 
with both; bounds from rock to rock; 
turns and looks about ; runs to the edge 
of the precipice; and, ſtill perceiving 
the enemy, flies with its utmoſt ſpeed. 
It is remarked that the hifling of the 
male is much {harper and louder than 
that of the female. | 

The ſhammoy, like the common 
goat, feeds upon the beſt herbage, and 
lelects the moſt delicate parts of the 
plants, flowers and btids. While it 

Feeds upon the ſucculent herbs,'it drinks 
but little, and chews the cud in the 
intervals of fecding. . 

The eyes of this animal are beauti— 
ful, round, and ſparkling. It has two 
ſmall black horns, of about half a foot 
long, and riſing from the forehead, 
almoſt betwixt the eyes. Theſe, in- 
ſtead of going backwards, or ſideways, 
jet out forwards, and bend a little, at 
their extremities, backwards in a ſmall 
circle. The ears are elegantly placed 
near the horns ; and on each fide of the 
face are two ſtripes of black, the reſt 
being of a whitiſh yellow. : 

155 | | Heat 
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ſt Heat is fo offenſive to theſe animals, 
1s  -that in the ſummer they are found 
d only in the eaverns of rocks, amidft 
'S fragments of unmelted ice, under the 
„ thade of high ſpreading trees, or of 
hanging precipices that face the north, 
> | and keep off the rays of the - ſun. 
Morning and evening they go to paſ- 
ne ture, but ſeldom in the heat of the 
an day. During the rigours of winter, 
the ſhammoy ſleeps in the thicker 
on | foreſts, and feeds upon the ſhrubs and 
nd the buds of the pine-tree. It turns u 
he the ſnow with its foot to ſeek for herb» 
ib age; and, where he finds it green, 
KS Imakes a delicious repaſt : the more 
che eraggy and uneven the foreſt, the more 
the ſhammoy is ſatisfied with his abode. 


n- They always aſcend or deſcend in an 
Wo Roblique direction; and throw themſelves 
ot Non a rock of thirty feet, and ſafely fix 
ad, upon ſome protuberance or fragment, 
in pn the fide of the precipice, though it 
V Ehould be but juſt large enough to place 
a heir feet upon. In their deſcent, how- 
nal! ver, they ſtrike the rock three or four 
iced imes T their feet, to ſtop the velo- 
50 ity of their motion. 


The ſkin of the ſhammoy, when 
; reſſed, has been celebrated for its ſoft- 
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neſs and warmth; at preſent, however, 
the leather called ſhammoy, is made 
from thoſe of the tame goat, the ſheep, 
and the deer. | | 

They are hunted during the winter, 
partly for their ſkins, and partly for 
their fleſh. - The, chace of the - hag 


moy is a laborious employ ; they muſt I 


be got at by ſurprize, and are ſhot with 


_ Tifle-barrelled guns. In their ftomach I 


3s often found a hairy ball, covered 
with a hard cruſt of an oblong form. 
Altmann informs us that there are 
two ſorts of ſhammoy goats in Swit- 
zerland, one of which is redder and 
ſmaller than the other, and never de- 
ſcends into the valleys, but continues 
on the moſt inacceffible mountains dur- 
ing the whole winter. The other ſort, 
which is larger and browner, ſome- 
times comes down to the foot of the 
mountains, where it lives in winter on 
the ends of fir- tree branches. 
Many medicinal virtues are aſcribed 
to ſeveral parts of this animal. The 
fat, mixed with milk, is ſaid to be good 
in ulcers of the lungs ; and the gall to 
ſtrengthen the fight, to cleanſe ul- 
cers of the cornea, and to take away 
. ſpots, The ſtone which is found in the 
t . ſomach 
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ſtomach of this animal, and 3s called 
the German bezoar, was formerly 
thought to have the virtues of oriental 
bezoar ; but, even the virtues which 
that was ſaid to poſſeſs, are no longer 
attributed to it, for it is now con- 
ſidered as little more than an abſor- 
bent. 1 


Tux SIBERIAN GOAT. 


Theſe animals vary in ſize and co- 


lour; the ſkin of one, which is to be 


ſeen at the Britiſh- Muſeum, is covered 
with pale ferruginous hair, which 1s 
ſhort on the fides, but longer on the 
top of the neck, and a little erc& :, on 


the ſhoulders, and along the lower fide 


of the neck, the hair is fourteen inches 
long: beneath the hair is a kind of ſhort 
wool, and on the knees a bare ipot, which 
appearstohave been occaſioned by knee!- 
ing to lie down. The tail of this ani- 
mal is ſhort, but the horns are twenty - 


five inches long, eleven in the girth in 


the thickeſt place, and nineteen inches 
diſtant from point to point. It has no 
beard. The mouth, the fore- head, 
and the ears reſemble thoſe of a ram. 
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Thoſe of Corſica are ſmallet, and of a 
deepiſh brown mixed with a ruſt co- 


| lour; the belly, rump, and hind legs 


are white ; and the horns of the females 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
males. 8 
Helon very judiciouſly ſtiles this ani- 
mal the tragelaphus, or deer; though 
his horns do not fall off yearly like thoſe 
of the ſtag. Mr. Buffon ſuppoſes this 
_ creature to be the ſheep in the wild 
ſtate, but Mr. Pennant and other writers 
are of a contrary opinion. 
They are found in the north-eaſt 
parts of Aſia; Barbary, Sardinia, Cor- 
fica, and Greece: they live amidſt the 
mountains, and run with great rapi- 
dity among the rocks. Thoſs of Kamt- 
chatka are ſo very ſtrong, that ten men 
can hardly hold one; and their horns are 
. ſometimes 10 large as to weigh thirty 
pounds, and fo capacious as to afford 
thelter in the hollow of them for 
young foxes, when they happen by 
accident to fall off in the deſarts. This 
animal will grow to the ſize of a young 
ſtag ; it propagates in autumn, and 
brings forth one at a time, and ſome- 
times two. 104; 15s 
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Tux CAMELOPARD. 


II is a difficult matter to form an 
adequate idea of this creature's ſize. It 
exhibits ſomewhat of the ſhape of the 
deer, but is deſtitute of its ſymmetry. 
It has ſhort ſtraight horns, covered with 


hair, and in the fore-head has a tu- 


bercle about three inches high reſem- 
bling a third-horn. Theſe animals 


have been found eighteen feet high, 


and ten from the ground to the top of 
the ſhoulders.. The hinder part, how- 
ever is much lower, ſo that when it 
ſtands ſtill, it has ſomewhat the ap- 
pearance of a dog ſitting. 

Neither the diſpoſition nor the forma- 


tion of. this animal ſeems calculated for 


a ſtate of natural hoſtility ; its horns 
are blunt; its teeth are fitted entirely 
for vegetable paſture; its colour is a 
dirty white, marked with large broad 
ruſty ſpots &. It is timorous and inof- 
ve. and, notwithſtanding its ſize, 
endeavours to avoid an enemy rather 


— » 
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Dr. Goldimith ſays, his ſkin is beautifully 
ſpeck led with white ſpots upon a browniſh ground; 
but Mr. Pennant, who ſaw the ſkin of a young one at 
Leyden, deſeribes him as we have done. | 
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than reſiſt him. It inhabits the foreſts 
of Athiopia, and other interior parts 
of Africa. From the extraordinary 
length of its fore- legs, it cannot graze 
without dividing them to a great diſ- 
tance; it therefore ſubſiſts principally 
by brouzing on the leaves of trees; and 
it kneels like a camel previous to its lying 
down. This animal has been very 
rarely: ſeen in Europe; but it was 
known to the Romans in early times, 
and appears among the figures in the 
aſſemblage of Eaſtern animals, on the 
celebrated Præneſtine pavement, made 
by the directions of Sylla, where it is 
repreſented both grazing and brouzing 
in its natural attitudes. It was alto ex- 
Hibited at Rome by the popular Cæſar, 
among other animals in the Circæan 
games. JJC 
Ihis animal is called by the Greeks 
camelo-pardalis, becauſe they ſuppoſed 
it to be generated between a camel and 
3 N | | 


Tu ANTELOPE ox GazELL. 
THE diſtinguiſhing marks of this 
tribe of animals, by which they 5 — 
N . from 
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from the goat and deer, are theſe: 


their horns are made differently, be- 


ing annulated or twiſted; they have 
bunches of hair upon their fore-legs, 
and have a ſtreak of black, red, or 


brown, on the lower part of their ſides; 


and in the internal ſide of the ear, there 
are three ſtreaks of whitiſh hair. 

Moſt of theſe animals inhabit the 
hotteſt part of the globe; or at leaſt 
thoſe parts of the temperate zone, which 
lie ſq near the tropics as to form a 


doubtful climate. 


It is, however, remarkable, that not- 


withſtanding the warmth of North- 
America appears ſuited to their na- 


ture, yet not a fingle ſpecies has ever 
been diſcovered in any part of the new 
world; but they are very numerous in 
Aſia and Africa. | 

- Almoſt every ſpecies of the ante- 


lope have the following general agree- 


ments: they are animals of a moſt ele- 
gant and op Ga make, of a reſtleſs and 
timid diſpoſition, extremely vigilant, 
of great vivacity, remarkably ſwift 


and agile, and.moſt of their boundings 


are ſo light and fo elaſtic, as to ſtrike 
the ſpectator with aſtoniſhment. Like 
the hare, its hinder-legs are longer 


than 


% 
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than thoſe before, which 2 to its 


ſecurity in aſcending or deſcending 
ſteep places; like the ſheep, they have 


all a cloven hoof; and they have alſo 


parmanent horns; but thoſe of the 
female are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
male. 
Ihe chace of theſe apimals is a fa- 
vourite diverſion with the Eaſtern na- 
tions, therefore the beſt proofs of the 
rapid ſpeed of the antelope tribe may 
be collected from them. Bernier, in 
his travels, informs us, that the grey- 
hound, which is the fleeteſt of all dogs, 
is unequal in the courſe; and the ſportſ- 
man requires the aid of the falcon, 


trained to the work, to ſeize on the 


animal and impede i its motions, to give 
the dogs an opportunity of overtaking 
it. In India and Perſia, a kind of 
leopard is made uſe of in the chace: it 
is not by ſwiftneſs of foot that this ani- 


mal takes its prey, but by the greatneſs 


of his ſprings, by motions ſimilar to 
that of the antelope; 
firſt attempt, he leopard thould fail, 
the game eſca 


The fleetneſs = the antelope 9 


proverbial. in the country it inhabited, 


even. in the carlie2 times: : the diere | 
WETE 


but if, in the 
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were faid to be as ſwift as the roes upon 
the mountains. What is extremely 
ſingular, this animal will ſtop for a mo- 
ment in the midſt of its courſe, to gaze 
at its purſuers, and then reſume its 
flight. | 

Of all creatures in the world the an- 
telope is ſuppoſed to have the moſt 


beautiful eye; it is extremely brilliant, 


and yet ſo meek that all the Eaſtern, 
poets compare the eyes of their miſ- 
treſſes to thoſe of this animal. Acne el 
| Czaxzel, or You have the eyes of an. 
antelope,” is confidered as the. higheſt 
compliment that a lover can pay. 

Of the antelope, ſome ſpecies form- 
herds of two or three thouſands, while 
others aſſemble in ſmall parties of five 
or fix. They generally 1nhabit hilly 
countries, though ſome reſide in the 
. plains; they brouze and feed on the 
tender ſhoots of trees, like the goat, 


which renders their fleſh delicious; but 


thoſe which are fattened in houſes have 
not that excellent flavour. | 

Mott of the ſyſtematic writers have 

_ claſſed this animal with the goat kind; 

bur the antelope forms an intermediate 

genus, a link between the goat and the 

| deer. 
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deer. With the firſt, they agree in the 
texture of the horns, which have a 
core in them; and they are perma- 

nent: with the latter, in their fleet - 

neſs and the elegance of their form. 
They properly fill up the interval be- 
tween theſe two kinds of animals; ſo 
that it is no eaſy matter to diſcover 
where the goat ends, and the deer may 

be ſaid to begin. 
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